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THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


By HARRY 


AY O ONE can tell just where Thun- 
LN der Mountain is. The reason for 
this strange fact is, that no cor- 
rect map of the State of Idaho exists. 
Even the publications of the United 
States Government are grossly inac- 
curate, because Central Idaho is practi- 
cally unexplored. The mountain giving 
the name to the mining district is in the 
southeastern part of the gigantic coun- 
ty bearing the same name as the State. 
The region which is known as Thunder 
Mountain is nearly as large as the 
State of Massachusetts. 

The most wonderful thing of all 
about it is its inaccessibility. It is 
hardly credible that there is a habit- 
able place in the United States of 
America so hard to reach. No greater 
hardships .could be found anywhere. 
This is the common belief of the old 
“forty-niner” who braved the mid-cen- 
tury dangers of mountain and plain, of 
the witty Irishman who was in Alaska 
in the 80’s and went into the new camp, 
as he expressed it, “on the hurricane 
de¢k of a bronco,” of the man who en- 
countered the pestilent swamps of Cen- 
tral America, toiled up the rugged 
Andes and penetrated the Australian 
bush. All these men—in fact, men from 
every mining region of the globe—went 
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to Thunder Mountain in the eternal 
quest of gold. 

Idaho is one of the so-called arid 
States and her entire southern portion 
is a sage brush desert like vast tracts 
of her sister commonwealths, but in 
the interior are lakes, rivers, creeks 
and rills enough to reclaim hundreds of 
thousands acres of waste land, if prop- 
erly applied. It is indeed “a good land 
a land of brooks of water, of foun- 
tains and depths that spring out of val- 
leys and hills.” The myriads of springs 
that are found everywhere give a never- 
failing water supply, which, joining the 
water from hundreds of others pouring 
down the mountain sides, furnish a 
water power beyond all human utility. 
Especially is there abundance of water 
to be found in the vicinity of Thunder 
Mountain. The eminence itself is lo- 
cated near the head of Monumental 
—a tributary of Big Creek—and tto 
reach it from any direction necessitates 
the passage of such rivers as the Sal- 
mon, the South Fork, the Middle Fork 
and the Payette, while there are large 
watercourses called creeks (deserving 
the name river) and lesser streams, that 
hurry enormous volumes of water on- 
ward to the great Snake River. Here 
let it be said: the geography which 
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fails to teach that the Lewis Fork of 
the Columbia, or Snake River, is one of 
the big streams of North America is 
unreliable. 

The force of a mountain stream can 
be appreciated only by actual contact. 
The fatalities from this source occur 
usually with tenderfeet; for the expe- 
rienced mountaineer will lengthen his 
journey many miles before trying to 
ford and thus submit himself or his 
goods to the water that churns and 
hurls itself over the slippery rocks. 
The greatest rush te Thunder Mountaia 
took place in the spring, when every 
waterway was swollen from melting 
snow. Bridges and footlogs had disap- 
peared and new trails were made, by 
which the traveler hoped to avoid ford- 
ing the rivers and larger creeks. No 
trail, however devious, could altogether 
escape water, nor by any means is it 
possible in the spring to keep out of 
mud and slush. The Payette Lakes, 
for instance, are receptacles for one 
river and thousands of creeks and rivu- 
lets that tumble down from all sides 
and form morasses, through which both 
man and animal must wallow his way. 
In midsummer there can be nothing 
lovelier than Big Payette Lake. It is 
an enormous chalice, formed of blue, 
snow-rimmed mountains, partially filled 
with ice water clear as crystal; but 
while every stream and spring is rush- 
ing and gushing to fill the gigantic cup, 
havoc is created with man’s crude 
work. There is an occasional causeway 
of tammerack that has withstood the 
flood and which leads over a marsh, 
but generally a blind plunge into the 
deep, soft mud is necessary. 

Central Idaho is a country of heavy 
snow fall. In the early days of Lead- 
ville a wag, who evidently knew where- 
of he spoke, turned his attention to the 
weather of that great mining camp and 
declared it had “nine months winter 
and three months late in the fall.” One 
might say the same of Thunder Moun- 
tain weather and not miss it very far. 
The “sooners” went in from civilization 
on snowshoes and staked (?) claims 
while the “beautiful” lay 6 and even 
20 ft. deep all over the district. After 
the snow disappeared, it was necessary 
to climb trees in order to read their 
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location notices. It is customary to 
nail a tin can to ‘the stake and put the 
notice within. The “sooners” used 
trees, the placing of a hewn stake being 
a physical impossibility at the time, 
and those who later went in on bare 
ground occasionally saw a tomato or 
sardine can among branches 15 or 20 
ft. high. It may be said, incidentally, 
that whereas the law prescribes the 
size of stakes, it places no limit upon 
their height, and as claims staked in 
this crude fashion were sold in civiliza- 
tion for $1,000 and $2,000 each, the 
“sooner” was well paid for his hasty, 
though hazardous, trip. 

Slide-rock is a feature peculiar to 
the country and is known elsewhere in 
a mild form only. The mountains are 
very precipitous. The rock of which 
they are made shatters and slides, cov- 
ering the steep sides to the very edge 
of the stream, so that the traveler must 
pass over places sometimes a mile in 
extent where the trail is made upon 
this unstable base. If the pieces of rock 
are not sleek and there is no danger of 
sliding, then sharp edges lacerate the 
feet of the horses and tear to pieces 
the shoes of the men. Every pack 
animal that made the trip had cut and 
bleeding feet and legs, while not less 
than 200 fell victims to this unexpected 
and terrible feature of Thunder Moun- 
tain trails. The conquerors of Peru 
used their gold to make horseshoes, in 
order to escape the fury of the natives. 
The Thunder Mountain argonauts 
found an almost equal need for shoes 
with no material—not even gold—at 
hand to manufacture them. Five dol- 
lars was offered for.a single one and 
the shoes were always removed from 
the feet of the animals that were killed. 

“I’ve heard lots of people told to go 
to Thunder,” said a Kentuckian at 
Council, “but this is the first time I 
ever saw so many going there.” In 
the game of cross-tag which the adven- 
turers played with each other on the 
road to the new camp, were grizzled 
mountaineers ‘and boyish clerks, sheep 
herders and streetcar conductors, law- 
yers and _ bartenders, doctors and 





barbers, a negro who hoped to get 
employment in a dance-hall and carried 
nothing over the snow and perilous 
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slides but a cheap fiddle, a quaint 
Dutchman who begged his entire sub- 
sistence from campfire to campfire by 
ingenious lies, an ex-Government scout 
whose chief aim in life seemed to be to 
improvise atrocious rhymes and inflict 
them upon his fellow travelers, a wom- 
ane who trudged with a pack train 
which bore her few belongings, consist- 
ing of the “fixings” for the manufacture 
of pies, two little girls riding a pony 
and a little boy of eight on a brown 
mule, women who wore jumpers and 
overalls and men whose clothing was 
little better than rags at the end of the 
trip. 

Nearly every one owned his own ani- 
mals and did his own packing, although 
there were professional packers to be 
employed at fancy rates. The hard- 
ships of the trip admitted of no un- 
necessary burdens, and opinions as to 
what was absolutely necessary changed 
as the travelers proceeded. This was 
evidenced by the plunder cast aside. 
First of all, there were the cowhide 
toboggans or drags which “sooners” 
had hauled over the snow. These were 
abandoned when the snow line was 
reached on their return trips. As this 
line was a constantly changing one, the 
toboggans were to be found every- 
where. There were small cowhide bags 
of hay with a puckering string. These 
were a puzzle, until it was ascertained 
they were the so-called snowshoes for 
horses. In these abandoned toboggans 
and snowshoes was enough green 
leather to shoe an army. On one side 
the trail was a tent; on the other, a 
sheet-iron stove. There were cans and 
boxes, sacks and rope, a half box of 
cigars scattered over the snow, cooking 
utensils and tent poles. The saddest 
sights were the dead horses—sacrificed 
in the mad hurry to reach the gold 
fields. They lay beside the trails or at 
the foot of precipices in all sorts of 
horrible postures—food for bears and 
a lesson in the terrors of the gold 
hunter’s life. There was scarcely an 
outfit that did not lose at least one 
animal by one kind of accident or an- 
other. In the snows of Elk Creek Sum- 
mit lay two dead burros, which old 
prospectors said were the first of these 
patient and tough animals they ever 
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saw succumb. A woman insisted upon 
taking in a mattress. It never reached 
its destination, but went down the rag- 
ing torrent on the back of a mangled 
horse. This was hardly so bad as three 
men who started from Boisé with cots, 
and afforded considerable amusement 
up to the time they had ‘to submit to the 
inevitable and throw away the cumber- 
some things. A man attempted to pack 
in eggs from Meadows. He had a horse 
in which he placed confidence and pro- 
ceeded to load him. No sooner was the 
“diamond hitch” thrown and the pack 
secured, than the animal reared, fell 
flat upon his back and broke exactly 
100 dozen eggs. Had this enterprising 
packer succeeded in landing his eggs 
at Thunder Mountain, he could have 
sold them at a fabulous profit. 

There was another man who had 
little faith in the honesty of his asso- 
ciates. Possessing some currency, he 
put it ina place which seemed most 
likely to be overlooked by a robber : 
the toe of an old shoe which formed 
part of the pack on one of his horses. 
Unluckily, the horse rolled down the 
slide rock into the flood and met its 
death, while the pack was bursted and 
widely scattered. By following portions 
of the load downstream, one of the pair 
of shoes was recovered, but it proved 
to be the left one and the money had 
been stuffed into the toe of the right. 
On the Weiser River a horse belonging 
to assayers carried several kinds of 
acids. It fell on some boulders, broke 
the bottles and the acids ruined the 
remainder of ‘the pack and burned the 
horse severely. 

One of the humorous incidents of 
many happened on the South Fork. A 
mule was loaded partially with giant 
powder—a fact well known to every 
person in the train. It was not so well 
known that a small box of sulphur 
matches had been incorporated in the 
same pack. A slight friction ignited 
the latter. The man walking immedi- 
ately behind the mule saw a thin line of 
smoke coming from the pack and in 
his hurry to get away slid down a 
twenty-foot embankment. He made no 
explanations. The next man wasted no 
time in talk after he discovered what 
the trouble was, but followed the first. 
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In this way the entire train was bereft 
of its attendants, until the owner, know- 
ing that the danger with giant powder 
is from concussion, not fire, came from 
the rear and extinguished the trifling 
blaze. Another mule in the same train 
‘an amuck and “sowed” prunes, rice, 
oatmeal, coffee and sugar “on stony 
ground” for half a mile. The lamenta- 
tions made by those following this out- 
fit proved how precious a cargo this 
refractory animal had maliciously de- 
stroyed. Every ounce of provender 
taken into Thunder Mountain rose in 
value in proportion as the distance 
from civilization increased. In the dis- 
trict itself during the winter and early 
spring Klondyke prices prevailed. 
Fljour sold for $60 per hundred and 
bacon over a dollar per pound. Before 
August the prices of all necessities had 
fallen to a reasonable figure. 

No account of Thunder Mountain 
experiences would be fair without ref- 
erence to the troubles caused by the 
animals. ‘These woes were chiefly con- 
fined to the inexperienced, it is true, 
but then the stampede was not made by 
expert horsemen, but rather by those 
whose ignorance of the animal is 
something fearful and wonderful. It is 
a certainty that the owners of the 
beasts did not suffer so much as the 
beasts themselves. To properly pack 
an animal is no easy job; in fact, it is 
a trade learned only after a period of 
apprenticeship. To adjust the pack 
saddle, put on sacks, boxes and bundles 
of any shape and size, then throw over 
it all the mysterious arrangements of 
rope—the diamond-hitch, squaw hitch 
or Oregon wind—that makes the pack 
and horse a unit, sounds a great deal 
easier and locks a great deal easier 
than it actually is. Add to this the 
necessity for so securing the pack that 
it will “ride” ap and down almost per- 
pendicular inclines, over mountain 
summits where the snow lies 5 and 6 
ft. deep, over fallen timber and along 
narrow trails where the trees rub on 
either side, through water and across 
slide rock, and some idea of the task of 
the Central Idaho packer may be 
gained. Small wonder that tenderfeet 
took into the new camp horses with 
raw and ulcerated backs, sickening to 
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see, that valuable supplies went to de- 
struction and pack animals gave out 
completely and were left behind. 

In justice to the average gold seeker, 
let it be said he did the best he could 
for his beast. Five outfits who were 
stuck in the deep snow of Secesh Pass 
for three days and could neither go for- 
ward or backward, fed their horses all 
their flour, oatmeal and cereals. An- 
other party, chancing to have an 
increase in number of animals, took 
turns in carrying the tiny colt in their 
arms over the snow, slide rock and foot- 
logs. When forced to abandon horses 
that were worn out by their exertions 
in the snow, hay (if possible) was left, 
upon which they might feed and gain 
strength to work their way out. The 
grief shared by all alike was horse 
hunting. It was necessary that the 
animals be turned out to feed, and, as 
the country is heavily timbered, the 
rounding-up of horses took about 50 
per cent. of each man’s time. The 
guiches and hills fairly jangled with 
the sounds of bells, but the particular 
animal or bunch of animals sought for 
was never at hand. It was the general 
opinion that hobbled horses wandered 
the farthest. The early morning start 
became a common joke. Only in rare 
instances could an argonaut be on his 
way and well into the game of cross-tag 
before 10 or 11 o’clock and often several 
days were spent at some one point 
before the beasts were found. Dis- 
gusted with their fruitless searches, 
men now and then went on and left the 
horses to their fate. When the snows 
drove these abandoned animals down 
into the valleys, some one probably 
made money by herding them in and 
taking them to the nearest horse 
market. A majority of the horses were 
light colored. This is an interesting 
fact based upon a plain reason. Both 
the United States and British Govern- 
ments had been buying cavalry mounts 
in the Northwest. For the purpose of 
the Boer war, Great Britain took ani- 
mals that no government would look 
upon unless hard pressed, but even her 
purchasing agents had to draw the 
color line. Consequently, the cheapest 
horses the Thunder Mountain invaders 
could buy were those that were unsala- 
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ble for Government service on account 
of being conspicuous targets. But the 
horses hunted for by the adventurers 
were of every color, size and brand. 
There were few mules and fewer 
burros, as these are less able than the 


shoulder, a medium dark bay horse 
with T. E. on his left hip and saddle 
marked, a little pinto with——?” 
“Pardner,” interrupted the old man, 
“[’ve bin layin’ in this tent door seein’ 
nothin’ but cayuses go along hyar all 























Suicide Point. Monumental Creek. 
The Alpha and Omega of Thunder Mountain City. 


Amateur photos by Harry B. Teprow. 





June on Elk Creek Summit. 
A Stretch of Slide Rock. 





horse to cope with snow and water. An 
old man was reclining before his tent 
under the black pines of Monumental 
Creek, when a horse hunter passed that 
way. “Have you seen a liver-colored 
mare with an inverted R on her left 


day. I counted 52 in th’ last hour. 
They wuz liver-colored an’ bay an’ 
pintos, sorrel an’ flea-bitten and buck- 
skin, an’ bobtails, an’ mares with colts, 
an’ lame ones, an’ cayuses with hobbles 
on, an’ cayuses with ropes and halters 
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on, and I'll swan if [ hain’t nigh got th’ 


nightmare in th’ day time!” There is 
a tale of a prim Eastern lady in the 
depot at Denver who was anxious to 
view a real, live miner. Seeing a harm- 
less looking man, she accosted him 
with the query, “Are you a prospec- 
tor?” “Lady,” was the answer, “I have 
prospected for twelve years and hunted 
burros for twelve years.” With the 
substitution of horses for burros, the 
story is most apt for Thunder Moun- 
tain. 

The names given various natural fea- 
tures of the new Idaho country suggest 
the vicissitudes of the region. Side by 
side with Thunder Mountain is Light- 
ning Peak. Further along is Suicide 
Point. Then there is Holy Terror Creek, 
which looks innocent enough but which 
doubtless has at some time or other 
caused great troubles. Near the fa- 
mous Dewey Mine is Rubberneck 
Creek. On a tree where some one had 
tacked the name of this stream was 
written in a painful scrawl: “Laundry 
work done by African hands. Give us 
a trial.” Below there seemed to be a 
recommendation—for a different and 
better scribe had added: “This is O. K.” 

The inconveniences of pioneer life 
were made manifest in the prepara- 
tions for a Fourth of July celebration 
at Thunder Mountain City. In the first 
place, there were no Stars and Stripes. 
Some had been sent for but did not 
arrive. On the evening of the 3d it was 
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discovered that a saloon which had just 
begun business had two tiny flags 
above the bar which the proprietors 
would generously lend. Then began a 
still hunt for some one to offer the invo- 
cation. As a rule, there is less of the 
spiritual than material in a bustling 
community of miners, but finally a man 
was located who performed the service. 
A base-ball game was arranged for, 
although there is hardly room enough 
in the gulch to lay out a diamond. A 
nine from the town of Roosevelt was to 
be pitted against a nine from Thunder 
Mountain City. There was no ball in 
camp and no store where one could be 
found nearer than Warren, and a mes- 
senger, after going the 80 miles, was 
unable to send one back; so that the 
game could not take place. It was one 
of the old-fashioned celebrations. There 
were foot races, burro races, potato 
races, a wrestling match, a tug-of-war 
and contests in rock-drilling, rifle and 
revolver shooting and in packing 
horses. An orator of the day was 
found. One man in the diggings actu- 
ally remembered the words of the song 
“Red, White and Blue,” while those of 
“America” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner” were taken from a patent 
medicine book that by some mischance 
had been packed in. The reading of 
the Declaration of Independence, how- 
ever, had to be dispensed with, because 
there was no copy of it and no one is 
expected to repeat it. 


A QUAINT CYPRUS SHRINE. 


By CAPTAIN THE MARQUIS IVREA. 


ARELY HAVE I seen a more 
beautiful day than the last one 
of the year was in Cyprus. Not 

a cloud in the blue sky; the sun 
just strong enough to warm; the 
wind only sufficient to make mod- 
erate exercise pleasant—such was 
our December day. About half-past 10 
we rode out of Ktima, the little capital 
of the Province of Papho. Our road 
led across a cultivated plain, broken 
here and there by the deep and wide 
water-courses, and then through a little 
village almost buried in fine terebinth 


trees and lying amongst rich gardens. 
The appearances of prosperity are de- 
ceptive, however; here (as everywhere 
else in Cyprus where there is anything 
to borrow on) the peasants are entirely 
in the iron grasp of the usurer. We 
followed an ever rising road between 
carob and olive trees to the village of 
Tala. This is much more imposing in 


appearance than most Cypriote vil- 
lages, several two-storied houses form- 
ing a sort of piazza. The appearance of 
the village, however, was that of all 
Cyprus ones on a fine Sunday: the 
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priest and leading citizens loafing in 
the sun outside the coffee shop, a few 
women chatting in the courtyards of 
the houses, starved dogs and wild-boar- 
like looking pigs prowling about in 
search of offal everywhere. 

Still our way led upward, till at last 
it entered a crowded glen, at the 
further end of which walls and cupolas 
betrayed the vicinity of the object of 
our pilgrimage—the Monastery of Saint 
Neophytos. In another ten minutes a 
winding path along the hillside led us 
to a quaint stone bridge, over which 
we filed into the monastery and dis- 
mounted in front of the church. This 
monastery is one of the wealthiest in 
Cyprus. Till recently, however, its 
finances had been sadly mismanaged 
and its buildings allowed to go to rack 
and ruin. Now it has a new and most 
energetic Abbot, in whose hands it is 
recovering itself; but he was out when 
we arrived. The modern buildings of 
ihe monastery consist of cloisters run- 
ning round three sides of a sort of 
sunken garden, but all the rooms open- 
ing off this are disused or rather used 
only as stables and storehouses. At 
vach end are more cloisters on an upper 
floor and in the rooms off these the 
monks live. The church and some 
minor buildings are detached. Our first 
objective, however was the old mon- 
astery, so we returned along the path 
we had come by passing a myrtle tree 
about a foot in diameter which is said 
to date from the days of the saint. It 
inust certainly be of immense antiquity. 
Crossing the pointed bridge, we reach 
a flight of steps whose bannister is long 
since gone, by which we ascend to a 
platform once a veranda. A _ brother 
leads the way to the church. This little 
building, most of whose walls and 
whose roof consist of the solid and 
overhanging rock, is completely cov- 
ered with paintings in fresco of rude 
design. These are attributed to the 
saint, but are of course of a much later 
period. Every figure is defaced, all the 
eyes being scratched out. This de- 
structiveness is said to be the work of 
some Turkish soldiers, quartered here 
a number of years ago. A guide leads 
the way into the Sanctuary—a very 
low building, half blocked up by an 
enormous rock. Tradition says that 


the devil threw it at the saint to hinder 
him in his work, when the latter 
promptly utilized it as the groundwork 
for a colossal portrait of the Saviour. 
This picture is also defaced. A third 
cave—for they are really nothing more 
—contains a cupboard with the skulls 
and bones of the saint’s disciples and a 
grave, carved in the solid rock, where 
the holy man’s remains were found. . 
We went down to a second cave-church 
—that of St. John. This one has been 
burnt out at some period. Of course 
the damage is attributed to the Turks 
(who, in the East, are always credited 
with all damage and even with the re- 
sults of neglect). All around are 
chambers cut in the face of the rock, 
but the masonry which connected and 
completed them is gone. From their 
appearance they are probably rock 
tombs, afterwards used as cells by the 
monks, nor is it improbable that the 
bones now worshipped as those of the 
saint are really the remains of some 
much more ancient heathen. There 
was nothing else to see; so, passing 
a holy spring (supposed to be efficacious 
in skin diseases), we made our way to 
the modern church. Here there was 
also nothing to see except the saint’s 
skull in a silver box, one side of which 
opens to enable worshippers to kiss the 
relic. By this time our lunch was laid 
in the Abbot’s room, and before we had 
finished our meal that worthy returned. 
He is a handsome, intelligent, and 
(what is more unusual in a Greek 
monk) a clean-looking, sunburnt man, 
wearing his high cap quaintly on the 
very back of his head. After a half- 
hour’s talk with him, we asked for our 
horses and leaving by a gate opposite 
the way we had entered, crossed a deep 
ravine and climbed up through a fir- 
wood, where we had heard the natives 
banging away at the woodcock all the 
morning. Then, reaching a fairly level 
ridge, we cantered on to the village of 
Tsada, from whence we had a good 
view of the snow mountains of Troodos 
and even a glimpse of distant Asia 
Minor. Then we descended to the 
plain, and, in spite of a considerable 
détour, made to obtain a look at an old 
Turkish house and its fine gardens we 
got back home in good time for after- 
noon tea. 








T was at a time when horse stealing 
in the corner of a certain border 
State had come to be of such com- 

mon occurrence and was carried on with 
such repeated acts of daring that the 
frontier community was aroused and 
ready to deal roughly with any culprit 
upon whom the guilt of larceny could be 
fastened. Hasps, staples and padlocks 
were not a particle of protection, and even 
attempts to guard valuable animals by 
men armed and vigilant were frequently 
found to be futile. People could not be 
at all times on the lookout; and it seemed 
that if a man watched his stables faith- 
fully six nights in the week and neglect- 
ed them on the seventh—or even left 
them for an hour to partake of a mid- 
night luncheon—the thief or thieves 
would burst a lock, cut a halter strap, 
and with a choice horse scurry away in 
the darkness. 

The region abounded with Indians, 
Mexicans and halfbreeds, but many of 
these outrages were perpetrated with 
such an apparent knowledge of all the 
surroundings that after a lapse of time 
employer began to suspect employe, and 
neighbor to suspect neighbor. Worse 
than that. For the reason that once start- 
ed with his booty, a thief was never ov- 
ertaken, many people began to suspect 
—and justly too as was afterward found 
—the complicity of the sheriff and his 
deputies. 

In this primitive community Lena 
Bridgman, a bright and beautiful girl of 
20, lived with her widowed mother. An 


older brother, before departing to try his 
fortune on the Pacific coast, had present- 
ed the girl with a spirited mare that was 
highly prized by its owner but that was, 
in the troublous times of which I write, 
a veritable brain burden and a nightmare 
to at least two persons who had no pe- 
cuniary interest in its safety. One of 
these was Gabulus, a trusty darkey who 
had been with the Bridgmans since his 
boyhood, and the other was young Joe 
Vierling, a doughty neighbor who had 
long been a suitor for Miss Lena’s hand 
and who, try as he might, had never yet 
been able to determine whether he stood 
a ghost of a show of winning her or not. 
Joe was full enough of force and fire, but 
not of the sort that makes the audacious 
lover. Where women were concerned 
he was more disposed to be patient than 
persistent. Though not wealthy he was 
known to be comfortably well-to-do, 
owning, in addition to extensive tracts of 
ranch land, an immense woods pasture 
that lay just across the village road from 
the Widow Bridgman’s stables. Many 
a night while restlessly planning for the 
future the faithful Joe, entirely unknown 
to the pert Miss Lena, had done picket 
duty to see that no midnight prowler 
should escape with kis sweetheart’s fa- 
vorite animal. Not only that, he had ta- 
ken particular pains to impress the timid 
mind of the sleepy Gabulus with the fact 
that unless he kept his wits about him 
and a sharp eye to windward he was 
likely to get up some morning to find 
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the stable empty—his young “‘ Missus” 
minus a mare. 

“What I gwine do, Mars Joe?” poor 
Gabulus would argue. “Dey don’t steal 
no hosses in de daylight,an’ I cain’t 
cotch ’em at it when I done been asleep.” 

“I think you'd better get a shotgun 
and sleep in the stable,” Joe would aver, 
without a suspicion of a smile; “and 
sleep with one eye open, too; for just as 
sure as that mare is missing everybody 
will think you had a hand in the stealing 
and—you know what they do with horse 
thieves in this camp, Gab.” 

These repeated admonitions, though 
spoken almost entirely in jest, at length 
brought the poor darkey to a condition 
bordering on panic. He would not stay 
at the stables alone, nights, that was a 
sure thing; he would not for half the 
world have the mare stolen while in his 
charge, that was another sure thing. 
Desperation, as well as necessity, is some- 
times the mother of invention, and so it 
proved in the case of Gabulus. After 
cudgeling his brain for a full week seek- 
ing to discover some way out of the dif- 
ficulty, the beleaguered darkey hit upon 
a plan which he believed would work, 
the details of which he immediately im- 
parted to Miss Lena. 

He had about the place a muzzle-load- 
ing shotgun, kept for pheasants, quail and 
rabbits. He would load that with buck- 
shot and keep it in readiness. Then he 
would run a twine string from the stable 
door to his own bedroom and have it so 
arranged by means of nails and three or 
four tincups suspended from the cord, 
that in case the stable door should be 
pulled open the string would be broken 
and there would be a rattling of cups in 
the bedroom to notify him that some one 
was entering the barn. Of course Miss 
Lena approved the plan and of course 
preparations were at once made to have 
it carried into execution. Measurements 
were taken, holes bored and nails driven 
ready for the stretching of the twine; and 
when twilight came, to give a semblance 
of secrecy to the scene, Gabulus sallied 


forth to put the finishing touches to his 
contrivance. 

“De feller what steals is bound to git 
cotch,” Gab muttered to himself as he 
stole warily through the shrubbery, un- 
winding his twine. And while thus en- 
gaged, deeply absorbed in his work, he 
was much surprised and painfully con- 
fused to be suddenly accosted by Joe 
Vierling, who assumed a stern and sus- 
picious attitude, looked at him sharply, 
and insisted upon knowing what he was 
going to do with all that string. Here 
was a dilemma. Gab did not want to 
betray his secret, even to Joe Vierling; 
but he did want to finish his work at the 
stable before darkness overtook him— 
and what was he to do? With much 
stuttering and stammering, after demand- 
ing and receiving a solemn assurance of 
the most profound secrecy, he at length 
explained his plan to Joe, fully expecting 
it would be mercilessly ridiculed if not 
denounced outright. But nothing of the 
kind occurred. Joe not only at once de- 
cided that it was just the thing, but gen- 
erously offered to help him fasten his 
doors and stretch his line. So the tim- 
orous Gabulous went on with his work, 
still full of confidence, still muttering to 
himself ‘“‘ No use er talkin’; de feller what 
steals is bound to git cotch.” 


* * *x * * * 


The night was a wild one. The wind 
raved through the trees, rattled shutters 
and sent heavy banks of clouds athwart 
the face of a sickly half moon in a way 
to make the soul of the vigilant Gabulus 
sick with fear. He had stood his trusty 
shotgun in a convenient corner and 
thrown himself upon his cot without re- 
moving a stitch of his clothing, for, as he 
reasoned to himself, a child might know 
that this was a night for midnight forays; 
and if thieves really intended to visit the 
Bridgman stables, this would be their 
time. 

He lay listening to the howling wind, 
watching the glimpses of ghostly moon- 
shine that were followed by long inter- 
vals of inky darkness, every moment ex- 
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pecting to hear a clattering of his tincups, 
all the time hoping that he would not. 
When he heard the little clock in the next 
room strike 11, 12,1 and 2, his spirits 
began to revive. It would not be so very 
long until daylight now, and maybe the 
thieves would not come after all. He 
was beginning to breathe easier, reached 
over and felt of his shotgun, had almost 
summoned up sufficient courage to go 
and take a look out at the window, when 
there was a roaring and crashing of winds 
outside and down came his tincups, clat- 
tering and jangling upon the floor. Gab- 
ulus did not faint. He could not faint 
when he was paralyzed. He tried to get 
up, tried to get hold of his shotgun, tried 
to scream for help, but it was of no sort 
of use. The desire of his soul was to do 
something useful; but what are you go- 
ing to do when your tongue is tied, your 
limbs bereft of strength and your body 
feels heavy enough to break the cot upon 
which it is stretched? 

A well known voice at the door of his 
room aroused him. The Widow Bridg- 
man, being a light sleeper, had heard the 
fell signal and hastened to give the dar- 
key directions as to what he must do. 

“Gabulus,” she called. 

“Yas’m.” 

“Don’t make any fuss, now; there’s 
no use of waking Lena; but take your 
gun and run to the stable and” 

“Me go dar by mahse’f, Missus? I 
know de way dem cups fell dar’s more’n 
twenty robbers in dat barn; an’” 

“Never mind; keep quiet,” continued 
the widow. “You needn’t go inside— 
only station yourself near the door with 
your gun and see that no one shall go 
out. Hurry, now. I will send Mr. Vier- 
ling and some neighbors to your aid 
right away.” 

Gabulus started, hesitated, then stopped 
and looked appealingly at his old Missus. 
“Get near enough so that you can see 
plainly,” she whispered, as she pushed 
him through the door. “And if any one 
attempts to leave the barn tell him to 
stay back. If he doesn’t obey, shoot.” 

To do him justice, it is but fair to say 








that Gabulus meant well; but at this 
parting injunction from the widow his 
teeth chattered, his breath came thick 
and his heart bounced in his bosom like 
a wild beast in its cage. 

“T ain’ gwine git too close to dat doah,” 
he vowed beneath his breath; “an’ I ain’ 
gwine tell dem robbers to stay back. I 
cain’t go talkin’ to robbers all by mahse’f 
in de dahk. No,sah. When I done see 
‘em I jes’ take one look an’ one shot— 
’n’’n I gwine to go.” 

In his nervousness and fright and his 
haste to go somewhere, to do something, 
to have it all over with, the negro made 
remarkable speed and within less time 
almost than it takes to tell it he had 
found a safe retreat behind a row of con- 
venient hog troughs and lain down with 
the muzzle of his gun pointed directly at 
the stable door. He knew that his heart 
was thumping, saw that his hands were 
trembling, and felt that his breath was 
short; but he cocked his gun and held 
his ground while he continued to whis- 
per to himself: ‘‘De feller what steals is 
bound to git cotch; but, Lohd! I wish 
Mars Joe an’ dem people’d ever come, 
caze I’m ’bout froze. I cain’t see very 
good, but if I miss ’em de fust shot I bet 
I know de short cut into Mars Joe’s 
woods pahsture.” Then, hearing a slight 
noise inside the stable, his heart stood 
still again and he lay and listened. 
“Must bin de wind,” he decided, after 
waiting a moment and hearing nothing 
further. “I wish dat mare was locked up 
in de bank. I wish I was at de house. 
I wish I had a drink ob watah. I wish 
—zhoo—go back dar. Go back dar. 
Stay whar yer at. Gitin dar. I gwine 
shoot.” 

And surely enough he did shoot At 
the report of the gun there was a crash- 
ing of splinters from the top of the stable 
door, and in the temporary burst of 
moonshine that followed Gabulus saw 
that the robber, who had started to come 
out, had been by the shot frightened back 
into the stable. If it had been dark the 


negro could have run like a racehorse; 
but there was too much light, and the 
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roar of the gun so intimidated him that 
he felt that his only source of safety was 
to lie still behind his bulwarks and to 
continue his bluff. 

“You like buckshot purty good, eh?” 
he bawled. “You want some moah like 
dat? You jes’ poke yo’ head out dat 
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terfuge, pure and simple, for the fright- 
ened darkey had not an intimation that 
assistance was anywhere near. At that 
moment he was astounded and delighted 
to hear the sound of footsteps and to see 
the approach of a lantern. 

“Who fired that shot?” asked a wel- 























‘** An’ de feller what steals is bound to git cotch!’’ interrupted Gabulus—appearing suddenly and unexpectedly. 





doah an’ you shore git it. Come on, 
Mars Joe—come on, all ob you—he’s in 
dar an’ he dassent come out. Sho’ thing 
—sho’ thing—de feller what steals is 
bound to git cotch.” 

The call to Joe and the rest was a sub- 


come voice, as Joe Vierling, accompanied 
by two trusty neighbors and followed by 
the Widow Bridgman, appeared from the 
direction of the Vierling residence. 
“1—I—d—did, Mars Joe,” stammered 
the darkey. “An’ don’t you-all go in dar. 
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Dar’s a robber in dar, sho’ ’nuff, an’ he’s 
black as tar an’ bigger’n a giraffe—caze 
I done see im. But de feller what steals 
is bound to be cotch, sho’, I tole yer.” 

After a short parley the widow and 
Gabulus waited upon the outside while 
the three armed men, having called upon 
those inside to come out and received no 
response, quietly entered the stable Ap- 
parently it was empty. The staple had 
been drawn and the lock thus plainly 
forced; but inside there was no sign of 
mare, man or any other living thing. 

“Tf the man is in here, where can the 
mare have gone ?” asked one of the neigh- 
bors. Joe Vierling chuckled to himself 
but went on with the search. A rustling 
was heard in the haymow and again the 
thief was commanded to come forth, but 
again the command was as sullenly ig- 
nored. Joe lost his patience. “My man,” 
he said, quietly but determinedly, “we 
know where you are. I give you one 
minute. If you come Gown quietly I'll 
do the best I can for you; but if we have 
to come up there, you'll wish we hadn't.” 
There was a bare ten seconds of suspense, 
when out of the mow, covered with seeds 
and straw, crawled a neighbor, well known 
to them all, one who was a constable as 
well as deputy sheriff, but who was so 
crestfallen and crushed at the discovery 
of his infamy that he offered no resist- 
ence and scarcely spoke even when spo- 
ken to. 

At the door Joe was met by Lena 
Bridgman, who, wakened by the roar of 
the darkey’s gun and discovering her 
mother’s absence from the house, had at 
once suspected the cause and found no 
trouble in locating the whereabouts of the 
party. 

“We have caught a thief, Lena,” said 
Vierling, modestly. 

“Yes; but Joe, where is the mare?” 
asked the girl, seeing the stable was en- 
tirely empty. At Joe’s exasperating 
proneness to smile serenely and say noth- 
ing in reply, the girl was plainly piqued 
and her question was repeated. “Where 
is she?” she insisted. 

“That, I may as well tell you, is a joke 
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on Sefior Gabulus,” retorted Joe, with an- 
other quiet chuckle. ‘‘I saw that it was 
gcing to be a prime night for horsesteal- 
ing; so, while Gab was stretching his 
twine and perfectly convinced that I was 
fixing the door for him, I slipped the 
mare right out from under his nose and 
turned her loose over there in my woods 
pasture. He would be a darling of a 
horsethief who could ever catch her there 
in such a night as this.” 

“Ten men couldn’t cotch her in six 
weeks—less’n dey had Miss Lena along,” 
assented Gabulus, who evidently knew 
whereof he spoke. “But de feller what 
steals is bound to git cotch.” 

* * * * * * 

The prisoner had been turned over to 
the trusty neighbors. Gabulus with the 
lantern and the shotgun was walking 
ahead with the Widow Bridgman. Joe 
Vierling was behind with Lena at his 
side and it was noticeable that he had 
captured one of her hands and slipped it 
through his arm. 

“T am out after thieves tonight, Lena,” 
he declared, sententiously; and though 
both fondly imagined their conversation 
would not be overheard, not a word of it 
was lost upon the ears of the wily Afri- 
can. “Yes, I am out after thieves,” Joe 
continued, “and I believe it my duty to 
put you under arrest.” 

“Thieves? Under arrest?” she repeat- 
ed, stopping abruptly, for they were now 
getting very near the house. “Perhaps 
you will at least be kind enough to tell 
me what I can have stolen?” 

“You know well enough, my girl,” he 
continued, holding her firmly by the 
hands, though she was almost weeping 
with rageand struggled fiercely. ‘Months 
and months ago you stole my heart, all 
of it, and have given me nothing but jests 
and harassing uncertainty in return.” 

Lena paused to listen and the bashful 
lover was emboldened to proceed. ‘You 
have stolen my life,” he went on—“ stol- 
en my feace of mind, and”’ 





“An’ de feller what steals is bound to 
git cotch,” cackled Gabulus, appearing 
suddenly and unexpectedly. “ But Missus 
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says you-all must come in de house caze 
it’s late an’ you'll cotch cold an’ she done 
gwine to cut a mince pie an’ make some 
coffee.” 

Lena laughed—a little hysterically— 


THE FINDING OF 


By CHARLES §&. 






LONG in the ’70s there 
\ used to drift into Boisé 
every fall a nonde- 
script individual 
whom we called 
Jerry. We called 
him that, principal- 
ly because that was 
not his name and 
* for the further rea- 

son that he did not 
seem particularly anxious to tell what 
his name really was. There is a certain 
delicacy out West about delving too 
deeply into one’s antecedents. There 
may be good and sufficient reasons why 
the name that was good enough, back 

East, will not pass muster out in the 
wild, free West. Perhaps not one in ten 
ever heard that ‘‘a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet,” but the 
principle was there, just the same, and 
every man’s right to be called what he 
most pleased was courteously respected. 
Jerry was a character in a country of 
characters. He had communed so much 
with Nature that he seemed to have im- 
bibed some of her characteristics. Si- 
lent as the Sphinx, to fill him up with 
whiskey only served to increase his taci- 
turnity. Several of the boys tried it one 
time and almost caused a whiskey fa- 
mine in Boisé, only to retire from the 
conflict defeated. An old mule of the 
vintage of ’61 was his companion when- 
ever he came in for supplies. Together 
they camped down on the banks of the 
Boisé and Jerry would lay in supplies, 
paying for them in gold dust. This in 


but it was an undoubted laugh and Joe 
was Satisfied. He pressed her hand and 
the two followed the valiant Gabulus out 
of the stormy night and into the widow’s 
peaceful domicile. 


JERRY. 
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itself was not singular for nearly all the 
transactions of those days were carried 
on with that medium, but it was re- 
marked that the gold that Jerry had 
was different from any gold found in the 
Boisé Basin. While the old man never 
seemed to have a large quantity, he al- 
ways seemed to have plenty for his 
needs and some to stake upon the vari- 
ous games of chance that infest every 
mining town. When the last cent was 
gone, Jerry, silently as he came, melted 
away—to be seen no more for a year. 
Time came when the old fellow failed to 
appear at the accustomed time. One 
man fills, however, but a small niche in 
the busy life of the West, and in time 
his very existence was forgotten. 

The hard times of the early ’90s drove 
many men to the mountains, prospect- 
ing. If man could not, by his labor, 
wring gold from the sordid money 
changers, perhaps he could wrest it from 
the fastness of the eternal hills. So ar- 
gued my friend and I when we struck 
into the Bitter Root Mountains that 
morning in early spring. Outfitted for 
the summer, we contemplated a trip that 
would consume the entire season. We 
intended to thoroughly prospect every 
likely tributary of the great Kooskia 
Basin—a region of towering mountains 
and immense cafions, almost untouched 
by the foot of man. For weeks we 
coasted along the crest of the range, 
bearing southward and following down 
the streams. It is a country of great 
difficulty: no roads and only such trails 
as are made by the deer and elk. Im- 
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mense burns and windfalls beset the path 
through which you actually have to hew 
a pathway. It is little wonder that the 
prospector has not had the courage to 
delve into this country. The early 
snows had already begun to fall and we 
were hastening toward the Payette Val- 
ley, where we could find winter feed 
for the horses. One grows to know the 
trend of the deer trails, and one evening, 
when we struck one of greater promi- 
nence than the others, we knew that it 
would terminate in a meadow. Down 
it we followed for miles, stopping now 
and again to clear away some fallen log, 
that the horses might make their way 
through. Night closed in and with it 
the snow, but as the lay of the ground 
indicated an opening, and the heavy 
growth of fir and white pine gave place 
to smaller black pine, we knew there 
was a meadow near. At last the trail 
dipped sharply down and brought us 
out upon a small upland meadow, such 
as are strewn.thickly along the courses 
of the mountain streams. It was now 
dark and we had no choice of camping 
site. Hastily throwing off the packs, 
the horses were soon revelling in the 
dense, dry grass. While my companion 
collected material for the fire, I repaired 
to the stream for water. Following the 
trail which led in the direction of the 
stream, I was surprised when I reached 
it to find it spanned by a pole bridge, 
now much fallen into decay. Now, the 
mere fact of finding a bridge acros& a 
mountain stream may not seem to the 
average reader to be a very striking 
thing, but when you reflect that we had 
travelled for weeks and had not seen the 
mark of human hand, and that we were 
at least 175 miles from the nearest hab- 
itation, and that there was no reason 
why a prospector like ourselves should 


tarry long enough to do that amount of ° 


work, it may assume a different aspect. 
The sable pall of night shut out further 
investigation and we discussed the find 
over our pipes before turning in. 

With the first streak of dawn we were 
astir. Breakfast over, we sought the so- 
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lution of the problem. Following up the 
trail where it crossed the stream, we came 
to the remains of an old shed that had 
once contained hay, cut from the lush 
grass growing on the meadow. It had, 
like the pole bridge, fallen into decay, and, 
kicking around in the rotting hay, we un- 
earthed the remains of a pack saddle and 
later the bones of a horse. The trail led 
onward up the meadow and we followed 
it. At the head of the meadow, in a 
dense growth of small black pine, we 
came upon a neat, hewed log cabin, now 
much weather beaten and with that lone- 
ly air that attaches to any deserted 
dwelling. The front yard was much 
grown up with grass and shrubbery, and 
the pile of logs that had served the 
dweller for fire-wood had rotted away. 
Sticking into one of the decayed trunks 
was an old axe. Trying the door, we 
found it locked from within. Going 
around to the rear, where the stick and 
mud chimney stood, we found the action 
of the elements had demolished it—leav- 
ing an aperture sufficiently large for one 
upon his hands and knees to make an 
entrance. We crawled in and stood erect. 
As soon as our eyes grew accustomed 
to the gloom within, we made out the 
usual trappings of a prospector. Scat- 
tered upon the floor were the pots, ket- 
tles and pans of the cooking kit, the gold 
pan, picks and shovels, and a bag of ore, 
but, more gruesome than all, stretched 
upon a couch in the corner was all that 
remained of the former occupant. He 
lay as peacefully as though he had sim- 
ply fallen asleep; his hands outside the 
covers yet grasped a worn testament as 
though his last act had been to seek the 
consolation of Holy Writ. The flesh 
had fallen away from the bones except 
upon the face where the long, grey beard 
had protected it. This left the face al- 
most as natural as life, and one glance 
told us that we had solved the mystery 
of Jerry’s hiding place for all those years. 
There was no scrap of writing to tell us 
aught of his antecedents or anything re- 
garding his former life. While there 
were a few well-marked books upon a 
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shelf, the fly leaves had been removed, 
as though to conceal their owner’s iden- 
tity. Reverently we prepared a shallow 
grave and gave to the remains a decent 
burial. 

For a week we searched diligently for 
some clue to Jerry’s diggings; then the 
snows became so insistent that we gave 
over and headed for the Weiser Valley. 
After two weeks of toil and privation we 
reached the outposts of the settlement. 
Circumstances prevented our return un- 
til late the following summer, when, 
reaching the spot, we found that one of 
the destructive forest fires had swept 
over the region—destroying every trace 
of human habitation and every mark that 
might aid us in our search for the mine. 
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I suppose that the history of Jerry 
will always remain a sealed book. I 
can’t help pondering, however, upon the 
fate of this curious old man who chose 
to live and die so far removed from his 
fellow man. I can’t help thinking, too, 
that, when I come down to the brink of 
the river that divides us from the Un- 
known Shore, I should like to be sur- 
rounded by loving friends and not meet 
the Grim Messenger alone, immured ina 
mountain cabin, hundreds of miles from 
human kind. Who can tell, though? 
Perhaps Jerry met his Maker, there in 
that isolated spot, just as peacefully as 
though surrounded by all the pomp and 
circumstance that attaches to the death 
bed of an emperor. 


AN AFTERNOON AT HISTORIC CAPE HENRY. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


EARCH the vast North American 
Continent and you will find no cor- 
ner more deliciously rich in historic 

interest than the southeastern portion of 
Virginia, known as the tidewater section 
of the State. One of the famous spots 
of this favored region is Cape Henry, 
which, with Cape Charles (11 miles away) 
marks the entrance to the expansive wa- 
ters of Chesapeake Bay. Here the 
founders of Jamestown made their first 
landing, naming the place Cape Henry 
in honor of the Prince of Wales. Here 
they opened the sealed box, containing 
their orders for government and other 
matters, and here was experienced their 
first conflict with the American Indians, 
which resulted in the serious wounding 
of two of their members. 

What a picture may be conjured up 
in the mind of the imaginative one, as he 
stands near the spot where these nomad 
spirits planted their beautiful white cross 
—emblem of Christianity! Far out on 
the stormy waters, three tiny ships scur- 
rying before a violent gale—safe at last 
on the bosom of the “ Mother of Waters” 
—the Discovery, the Good Speed and the 


Susan Constant—carrying knightly Cap- 
tain Smith, Capt. Christopher Newport, 
and their comrades. Ill-judging adven- 
turers! They found the bleak coast and 
the sand dunes of healthful Cape Henry 
not to their taste; and moving further 
on, sadly to their detriment, pitched tents 
on the green-fringed and, at that time, 
unhealthful peninsula, which they called 
Jamestown. Had they remained at Cape 
Henry, or gone but a few miles into the 
back country, a fairer fate might have 
been theirs. With an abundance of sea- 
food, and the loamy soil of the Norfolk 
section to give of its products, the star- 
vation time might possibly have been 
averted. As every one knows, Roanoke 
Island was the objective point of this lit- 
tle band of adventurers when they start- 
ed out. It was the accident of a storm 
that made Jamestown “the Cradle of the 
Republic.” 

The way to Cape Henry (by trolley 
from Norfolk) is through beautiful wood- 
lands of oak and pine as well as truck 
farms which in attractiveness and fertility 
are unsurpassed the world over. An in- 
let of Lynnhaven Bay (where the famous 
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oysters of that name are grown) is skirt- 
ed. Here a picturesque lake, and there 
a field of golden-rod; and then the sand 
dunes, with the grandeur of the ever- 
restless ocean for a setting. 

The wind was blowing a gentle gale 
on the grey October afternoon that I 
spent at Cape Henry. One of the points 
of interest is the old lighthouse, which, 
because of its antiquity—it being nearly 
120 years old—is more interesting than 
the new one. It stands near the spot 
where the white cross was planted, and 
bears on an iron tablet, placed there by 
the Society for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities, these words: 
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eight acres surrounding the lighthouse, 
upon which also is located a Weather 
Bureau Station. From present indica- 
tions there will some day be a fort here. 
A magnificent marine view is to be had 
from the big sand mountain, from which 
you can look down upon a life-saving 
station. One view is of a vast forest of 
4,000 acres, which is to be made into a 
game preserve and park. And a most 
beautiful sight it is to watch the incom- 
ing and outgoing craft as they pass 
through the capes—Cape Charles being 
dimly seen, 11 miles off, through the 
hazy grey of the sea mist. 

Thrice marvelous craft have passed 
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THE CAPE CHARLES LIGHT-SHIP. 


By courtesy of The Pilot. 





Near this spot landed 
April 26, 1607, 

Captain Gabriel Archer Christopher Newport, 
Hon. George Percy Bartholomew Gosnold, 
Edward Maria Wingfield, 
with twenty-five others, who, 
calling the place 
CAPE HENRY 
planted a Cross 
April 29, 1607. 

Deo Gratia Virginia Condita. 

The new lighthouse is taller than the 
old, being 165 ft. high. Here you may 
register your name and ascend the wind- 
ing stair to the top, where a magnificent 
view is obtained. The Government owns 


between these capes in days gone by. 
See you not, in your mind’s eye, that 
small Dutch vessel, with the first cargo 
of slaves, making for Jamestown? The 
seed that grew and grew and eventually 
rent asunder a nation. Happier far was 
the English vessel, with her cargo of 
maidens—future wives of the settlers. 
Lord Dunmore and his fleet furnish a 
dramatic picture, as they made onward 
to the burning of Norfolk; while the 
Merrimac and the Monitor, before engag- 
ing in the greatest naval duel of the 
world, make their bow to the capes of 
the Chesapeakes. 
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HEN the two days of examina- 

tion of witnesses and exchange 

of recriminations by counsel had 
been ‘concluded, and after the District 
Attorney had exhausted himself in a 
three hours’ speech, with the intent to 
convict the prisoner and defendant—in 
the case of The People vs. William Blum 
—of murder in the first degree, the shad- 
ows of the White Plateau had crept 
across Egeria Park and the coyotes 
were calling in the hollows of the plain. 

The judge consulted with some of the 
disinterested attorneys and spectators 
within the railing before the bench, and 
had evidently decided to adjourn until 
after supper, the scent of which had for 
some time been coming in through the 
open windows of the Yampa Inn near 
by; he looked at his watch and was 
about to announce his decision, when a 
few words from the attorney assisting 
the defence caused him to change his 
mind. 

‘‘The court will please come to or- 
der,” he said—there being a general stir 
in anticipation of adjournment — “as 
counsel for the defendant.is anxious to 
make his plea at this time, and will pro- 
ceed at once.” 

The report that Johnny Swift was 
about to reply to the District Attorney 
was spread through the little place in an 
instant, and the Red Dirt Saloon was 
closed for the first time in seven years 
for want of customers and because the 
owner, like every one else, must hear the 
only speech that Swift had made in open 
court since drink had worked his ruin. 

When it had been told that William 
Blum had selected Johnny Swift for his 





counsel, the report at first was discredit- 
ed, but as it was verified, there were few 
of the old settlers who doubted the wis- 
dom of his choice—provided Johnny 
could be kept sober long enough to do 
the work. His constant devotion to 
drink had so stimulated his appetite for 
it that for two years nothing but 92 per 
cent. alcohol had seemed to keep him 
on his feet. Not a man or woman from 
Hahn’s Peak to Wolcott had read “ The 
Right of Way” without comparing his 
career with that of Charlie Steele, or 
without a genuine sympathy for the big- 
gest-hearted lawyer they had ever 
known. The habit of drinking alcohol 
had given him the name of “White 
Liner,’ but it was not in derision as 
much as in the way of an apology that 
the term was used. 

It was almost half an hour before the 
people were seated in the court and 
quiet prevailed, but the reflected light 
from the heavy clouds above the Flat 
Tops threw a strong radiance into the 
little room where Johnny Swift stood up 
to talk. It could be seen that he had 
been freshly shaved and that his linen 
was immaculate, and the shabbiness of 
his Prince Albert coat was only a mat- 
ter of memory to those who saw him 
every day. A single columbine was in 
his button-hole, and his glasses flashed 
as he held them in his hand. No one 
could see that his trousers were baggy 
at the knees and frayed at the heels, or 
that his shoes had long ago reached a 
condition beyond the power of blacking 
to ameliorate. His hair was parted at 
the side and was thick and luxuriant 
still—recalling to many the way he used 
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to have of tossing it back and forth in 
the heat of debate. He had, up to this 
moment, been seldom heard directly in 
the case, and when he was ready to 
speak, so perfect a silence fell upon the 
audience that the cries of the night- 
hawks and the ripple of the river were 
the only sounds that had not ceased. 

“May it please the Honorable Court 
and the Gentlemen of the Jury,” he be- 
gan in an almost inaudible voice, ‘it is 
my privilege, and at the same time a 
task of which I must only too keenly 
feel my unworthiness, to make for the 
defendant a final plea—not for mercy, 
but for justice. I trust that it is not out 
of place for me to thank all those who 
are here as witnesses of this trial, of their 
own volition, for that interest in the fate 
of their neighbor which must surely 
spring from a recognition of his record 
as a citizen of Routt County, and from a 
feeling which must have a better and 
more worthy source than idle or morbid 
curiosity. I believe that the defendant 
counts upon the sympathy of all among 
you who have been his friends, and that 
he has ever had an enemy, save a few 
whose interests and habits are identical, 
is to me unknown. 

“In the trial of this case, the prosecu- 
tion has established some facts, and ad- 
mitted much. The members of the jury 
are with one exception men who are fa- 
miliar with the personal history of Wil- 
liam Blum since he came to Egeria Park 
seven years ago, and if in the course of 
my remarks I should state anything not 
in the evidence I pledge my word that it 
will be not unknown to most of you. 

“On the morning of February 21, last 
past, Mr. Blum was sitting quietly at 
home in the place known as Willow 
Ranch, when a man from Steamboat 
stopped at the house and asked for a 
drink; Mr. Blum brought out to him, 
after he had refused to enter the open 
door, a dipper of water, which the stran- 
ger at once seized and threw in his face, 
with the remark that he wanted a 
DRINK, and wanted it pretty 
quick; this wanton and inexcusable act 
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was witnessed by Asa Monson, who had 
been talking with Blum about ploughing 
a piece of meadow for the latter; just 
what words followed the insulting act of 
the man Van Horn, for whose murder 
Blum is now on trial, has not been fully 
established, but there is no doubt that 
the intruder was ordered off the place in 
plain language; it is to be presumed 
that Blum was excitedly angry at what 
had occurred, and yet the ante-mortem 
statement of Van Horn makes no men- 
tion of any threat or even of unduly stren- 
uous language. Mr. Blum states that he 
simply told the man to get into the road 
as quick as he knew how, and that he 
was not running a saloon. 

“What followed was the almost in- 
stant culmination of the tragedy with 
which you have been made familiar: the 
man Van Horn (who still retained hold 
of the heavy granite-ware dipper, as if 
with such intent) at once tried to use it 
as a weapon, and struck Blum over the 
left eye—inflicting such a wound that 
the blood spurted copiously from the 


cut; upon the body of Van Horn it is . 


shown that nothing in the way of a 
blow or scratch had left a sign of any 
violent act of Blum’s, the only wound, 
with one exception, being caused by the 
bullet that was afterwards fired; the evi- 
dence of an aggressive act upon the part 
of Van Horn cannot be cried down by 
those who, for the sake of professional 
success, seek to secure the conviction of 
every man who happens to be indicted, 
even upon technical grounds. 

“As the blood flowed down the face 
of Blum, he grabbed at Van Horn, in 
self-defence, and was at once helped by 
Asa Monson; they, being too much for 
him, had forced him almost to the gate 
of the ranch, when the daughter of Blum 
—the little girl who is now in court and 
whose story of the affair no man can 
disbelieve—came in from picking flow- 
ers across the river, and with no thought 
of danger approached the men: it was 
then that Van Horn, who seems to have 
been simply and utterly a brute, kicked 
the child viciously and so severely that 
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she was lame for more than a week af- 
terward. At the instant this happened, 
and while the little girl was screaming 
with pain and fright, the collie dog that 
always went about with her, when not 
with the stock, seized Van Horn above 
the left ankle and hung to him for some 
moments, when he was dragged away 
by his master. 

“As Van Horn was pushed through 
the gate and released, he stood for a 
moment, and, according to the evidence 
of Monson, threatened to take the lives 
of those who had overpowered him; but 
Blum and Monson, not wishing to give 
him a chance to make further trouble, at 
once returned to the house, where the 
injured child was suffering with pain and 
terror. They had scarcely entered the 
door when the angry bark of the collie 
called them back, and they saw Van 
Horn, confronted by the dog, inside the 
gate again, with the revolver, which is in 
evidence, in his hand. As the possibili- 
ties of his intentions dawned upon Blum, 
he snatched his rifle from its place above 
the window and called to the man to put 
up his gun: the answer was a shot 
which broke the right fore-leg of the 
dog, which nevertheless attacked him 
without fear in its crippled condition, 
when Van Horn, with one of the three 
shots fired rapidly at the animal, shot it 
through the back, when it gave up the 
fight and tried to drag itself to its mas- 
ter’s feet. The villain who had thus re- 
venged the grievance he nourished had 
no more than reached the gate in his 
haste to escape, when a single shot from 
Blum’s rifle brought him down—the 
bullet shattering his knee in such a man- 
ner that, in the absence of a doctor, the 
flow of blood could not be stayed until 
too late. The man died within twenty 
minutes, but not before his statement 
was entrusted to the memory of the wit- 
nesses who have been examined. 

“It is right and proper that I should 
say at this time that the defendant does 
not deny that he was the cause of the 
man’s death: he expected to wound 
him, and fired Jow with such intent: 


some of the jury know that William 
Blum is one of the best shots in the 
county; they are able to judge his im- 
tent in this instance. Admitting that 
the death of Van Horn was the result of 
an act of the defendant, we come now to 
the consideration of the vital element in 
the case—the question of a reasonable 
excuse for such an act. 

“Tt is not essential that the jury 
should be reminded that it is common 
law that murder must be through an act 
of deliberate malice, and that malice, to 
be what the law recognizes as the mean- 
ing of the word, must be without justifi- 
cation or reasonable excuse. We have, 
all of us, as inherent elements in our na- 
ture, certain capacities for affection, cer- 
tain tendencies to self-respect, and the 
disposition to exact of our fellow beings 
a due regard for our rights and our 
opinions. There is no doubt as to our 
attitude and feeling when we are struck in 
the face: no suspicion that we shall be 
pleasantly surprised by an insult or an 
injury to those we hold most dear; who- 
so soweth the wind shall reap the whirl- 
wind, and the man who of deliberate in- 
tent takes steps to excite the resentment 
and anger of a peaceable fellow being, 
should bear in mind the words of Hosea; 
he should shoot first and talk after- 
wards, if he wishes to continue in his 
career. 

“T have no idea that it may be worth 
while, even in this all-important matter 
of life or death, to expatiate upon the 
act of Van Horn in his wicked attack 
upon the little one; her mother died to 
bring her into the world, and all the 
love of a brave and upright man is given 
to her holy memory: in the moment 
when the screams of the innocent child 
were ringing in her father’s ears, Who 
shall say that.in his forbearance he did 
not merit all our praise? Who shall 
say that in such a moment the first and 
most natural impulse and act would not 
be to resort to extreme retaliation? Gen- 
tlemen of the Jury, you are fathers and 
husbands, you have many whose smiles 
and kindly words are strength and 
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warmth upon the weary trail of Time, 
and, after you have retired for delibera- 
tion upon your verdict, I ask you, in the 
name of a merciful and upright God, to 
dwell upon the cruel scene of which I 
am speaking, until you know how you 
should yourselves have felt in such a 
case. And in asking this, I feel no hesi- 
tation in passing to still another phase 
of the case, which for some reasons ap- 
peals to me with peculiar force. 

“The dog Royal, killed by Van Horn 
—and whose murder was the last straw 
that was heaped upon the forbearance of 
William Blum—had for seven years be- 
longed to the family, and for three years 
had been the almost constant companion 
of the child Dorothy. He had been with 
his master in the wintry terrors of the 
Devil’s Pass, had saved his stock when 
the sagacity of men could not avail; he 
had been faithful and worthy of the 
princely name he bore; no man in the 
Yampa Valley can say that he has ever 
molested an honest citizen or traveler. 
In the last days of the illness of his mis- 
tress he could not be driven from her 
door, and up to the day of his death he 
had not forgotten her or ceased to re- 
member whose garments still hung in 
the closet of her room: if any animal 
might claim a fellowship and partnership 
with men in the better attributes of our 
nature, the dog Royal must be accorded 
much in the way of intelligence, and ev- 
erything in the way of faithfulness and 
devotion that perhaps are even more than 
love. 

“He was quick to defend the injured 
child, fearless and full of anger at the 
cowardly act; where is the man to say 
that if the hot flame of wrath swept 
through the arteries of this lowly brute 
at what Van Horn had done, that a ten- 
fold fiercer passion did not rage within 
the father’s heart? Yet he held his wrath 
and stayed his hand, and let the coward 
go his way. You will give him credit 
for this, for it could not be denied by 
even anenemy. But, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, when the same man who had al- 
ready so drawn upon his power for self- 


control, returned with deliberate intent to 
kill the collie for his interference with his 
acts, when as a trespasser upon the scene 
of his recent inhuman and savage per- 
formance he assumes again an attitude 
of dangerous hostility and sends to his 
master’s feet to die in agony the brave 
and unselfish champion of those he loved; 
when the poor brute, with but a whimper 
for his own distress, licked his master’s 
hand as he offered him with a kindly 
touch the only expression possible of his 
sympathy; and when the scoundrel 
whose previous record should make us 
glad that he is no longer at large took 
flight like a coward to escape the conse- 
quences of his deeds, should the already 
white flame of wrath fade into the dull 
and ashen embers of forgiveness? Who 
would not have killed him when the first 
shot wounded the dog, or would have 
been under such wonderful self-control 
as the defendant when he sought to only 
cripple him? If the Maker of our desti- 
nies so ordered it that death resulted, it 
was only in following out the plan that 
by slow degrees shall make the world a 
world of better men by the elimination 
of the bad. I ask you to bear with me 
a little while as I consider the relation of 
the master to a faithful brute companion 
like the murdered dog. If it seems that 
I am talking of myself too much as I 
proceed, let it sink into your hearts that 
to talk of myself is the most painful task 
that can fall to me and that you will pity 
me and spare your scorn. 

“I stand before you, my friends, a 
wrecked and hopeless man; the glory of 
the Western skies shines in my face with 
the light of that unknown land whose 
verge I almost touch. You have known 
me many years; you remember the day 
of Mary Esterling’s acquittal in this 
court that you lifted me on your shoul- 
ders and bore me to my home; you 
know whose beautiful face lit up the path- 
way to my door with wifely love; you 
know, my friends, that she, the angel-like, 
sleeps on the lonely hill where beside her 
lies her little one, into whose eyes its 
father never looked.” 
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The voice of Johnny Swift broke into 
something like a sob at the recalling of 
his sorrow, and for a moment he stood 
with tears upon his face, while the hushed 
and expectant listeners watched him with 
a wave of quiet sympathy. They were 
yet in doubt as to the trend of his talk. 
He began again: 

“The hand that had been my guide 
and strength in time of weakness was 
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“* Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep and you weep alone.’ 


“My troubles drove me in my weak- 
ness to the awful enticements of strong 
drink; the story of my life since then has 
been one of a hopeless and uninterrupted 
descent, until I am like a beggar as I 
come before you in this case. I have 
wronged no man except myself; the chil- 
dren do not run from Johnny Swift; but 





‘*But in the devotion of a dog to his master, we look for nothing less 
than absolute and unviolated faith.”’ 





still in death; the feet that came with 
eager steps to answer the sound of my 
own walked somewhere in the peaceful 
glory of a better land. You were sor- 
rowful for my sake and your eyes would 
fall upon me full of pity and a wish to 
help. But you had cares and sorrows of 
your own to meet and to endure; a thou- 
sand times the lines came in my mind: 


my friends are so well assured of the im- 
possibility of my redemption that they 
pass me by upon the other side; there 
are men in this room whose fortunes I 
have saved—men to whom I have loaned 
money with an open and a trusting hand; 
they have turned me out of their lives’ 
like a worthless horse upon a winter 
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range, and some of them do not know 
me in my fallen state. 

“In all the world I have a single 
friend, into whose eyes I can look for 
love and certain sympathy—a humble 
brute, a dumb and a dependent creature 
who has never forsaken me, not even in 
search of food when both of us have 
been in want; whether I lie through all 
the summer night upon the grave of her 
who loved us both in the happy years 
gone by, or haunt the hell holes of the 
drunkard’s trail, more beast than man, I 
know that he will answer the touch of 
my outstretched hand and feel no shame 
to share my misery and disgrace.” 

The speaker paused and turned—ut- 
tering a single word, inaudible through- 
out the room. Upon the table in front 
of him there leaped a shepherd dog, an- 
swering his master’s touch with a vigor- 
ous wagging of his tail, with eyes fixed 
upon his face as if intent to read his 
thoughts. 

“The poor creature who shares my 
life has but a few more years to live; 
there are grey hairs upon his muzzle and 
his strength is passing with each month 
that in the life of a dog is as twelve in 
the life of a man; I am not as selfish in 
the wish as you may think, but I ask a 
kind Providence that he may not be ta- 
ken until in my last moment I shall have 
his dumb companionship and sympathy. 
I have put my trust in banks and they 
have failed; in men and they have for- 
gotten me; in the mercy and the tender- 
ness of God, and his face is turned away ; 
there is no Man of Nazareth to cast out 
of me the demon of strong drink, and I 
go to my doom as surely as the sun is 
fading in the west. All the love that still 
exists within my heart is given to the 
hapless dog that follows my footsteps 
day and night. It is no wonder that a 
bank should break, that a child should 
renounce its parents, a wife her husband, 
or that a husband and father should 
leave his family robbed and penniless; 
these things are to be expected of the 
human kind, but in the devotion of a dog 


to his master we look for nothing less 
than absolute and unviolated faith. 

“Tt has been a terrible thing to say to 
you what I have about myself, but I 
wanted to show to this jury something 
of what a life no nobler than a dog’s 
might be to a man whose friends are few. 


In the death of the wife of William Blum . 


I saw a parallel to the tragedy in my 
own, and when I put myself in his place 
as I reviewed the story of the incidents 
which led to the death of the man Van 
Horn, I knew that in his forbearance 
Blum had far outdone the possibilities of 
my own. Some of the jury are men who 
ride the range in storm and sleet with 
only the companionship of a horse that 
with all their outward demeanor of in- 
difference they have learned to love: if 
you undertake to maim or kill the cow- 
boy’s horse, the difficulty is likely to be 
settled without a word of argument; you 
know what the wearing of a gun is for, 
and you should know what you are go- 
ing to start. The killing of the dog 
Royal was the sowing of the wind, and 
the reaping followed as it will ever fol- 
low where men are not afraid to defend 
their rights or to trust in the justice of 
the courts. 

“In the shadows of the coming night, 
as you weigh the fate of this man who 
has been known to you so many years, 
we ask you to remember the incidents 
that preceded the death of Van Horn— 
the insult, the blow, the kicking of the 
child, and the wanton killing of the dog. 
I have no idea of offering you advice: 
you are wiser and better men than I; 
you are most of you older men, but not 
all of you may have understood me if I 
had stated without comment that the 
killing of the dog Royal was in the eyes 
of his master a murderous deed—a full 
excuse for his revenge. The standard 
by which we measure the degree of 
blame to be attached to the killing of a 
fellow being is as shifting and as intangi- 
ble as the Northern Lights: in the little 
camp at Sawyer’s Slide ten men were 
killed in one year, with guns, and no one 
was even arrested for the acts; but for 
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the murder of a miner, with a spruce 
limb, after a dispute about a claim, a man 
was really hung. I have no fear or even 
suspicion that the defendant in this case 
is in danger of incurring the extreme 
penalty of the law—I should waste my 
words in the discussion of so remote a 
possibility ; but I ask you to set him free, 
as I should do myself if his fate, as a to- 
tal stranger, were in my hands. As the 
gladiators stood of old before the Em- 
perors and the power of Rome, lifting 
their shining blades as they shouted the 
cry that has come down to us across the 
battle fields of countless hosts: 
“*Those about to die salute thee!’ 

so I—a ruined man, whose steps are ever 
on the crumbling margin of the grave— 
lift up my plea to you for the justice I 
so confidently do expect. I shall listen 
with profound respect to the charge to 
the jury of the honorable Court, who 
will bring to that most difficult task the 
wisdom and clearness of diction that will 
plainly expose to your consideration the 
bearing of the law upon the case: let no 
medieval and rigid application of the 
statutes influence your minds against 
your right to do unto others as you 
would have them do untg you. If I 
were upon this jury, instead of standing 
as an advocate before it, and any attempt 
should be made to hold me to the hard 
and fast and iron-bound interpretation of 
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the law as recorded in our statute books, 
“*Good God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn!’ 

“IT have put myself in the place of the 
defendant; I have considered the effect 
of the insults and the outrages as if they 
had been to myself and towards myself 
and mine, and before God I can say that 
I should do no wrong if I killed the man 
who for no righteous cause should, in 
spite of my warning, put to death before 
my eyes, not my best friend, or my most 
faithful or unselfish or most loving 
friend, but all of these, and more than 
all— my only friend in the great wide 
world of living things. 

“Some morning the fisherman or the 
herder will find me lying in silence in the 
river’s flow; or when the wintry dawn 
lights up the range will come upon all 
that is left of Johnny Swift, as still and 
lifeless as the granite peaks. I thank 
God for the happy days that have passed 
away, for the memories of the blesséd 
dead, and even now that I cannot feel His 
helping hand to lead me back to where 
a man should be, I thank Him because I 
know that whenever the silent angel 
touches me, this faithful dog, that should 
be to you an evidence of a love that must 
surely be returned, shall as surely watch 
me in mute sorrow and unfaltering con- 
stancy as if I were the king of many 
lands.”’ 


AT LAST. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON, B. A. 


66 ES. I'll shore make them var- 
mints live hard when I get atter 
‘em. I’m better’n a ’coon dog, 
any day. Chub can bring Zip along, if 
he wants company, but we jes’ nachelly 
won’t need him,” said Bill Parks with a 
self-satisfied grin. 

“All right, Bill,” replied Wells Wal- 
lace, smiling at the young man’s conceit. 
“Tl bring my breechloader and Chub 
will bring Zip, but I don’t guess we’ll 


stand much show agin you and the rim- 
fire. Tonight, down by the store, re- 
member,” continued the schoolmaster, as 
he started down the mountainside toward 
the road that wormed in and out among 
the cliffs. 

“Tll show ’em a thing or two ’fore 
mornin’: they won’t make nothin’ off 
me,” grumbled Bill to himself, as he 
turned to resume his chopping. 

Just as the red and gold of early sun- 
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set were fading into the duns and greys 
of night, Bill sauntered over to the little 
store at the forks of the road. The build- 
ing was dark and silent, for the mer- 
chants of the Kentucky mountains sel- 
dom keep their places of business open 
after sunset. He had hardly settled him- 
self comfortably upon the sagging bench 
before the door, when there appeared 
not far down the road the figures of two 
men and a dog. As the trio came near, 
Bill picked up his axe and, joining the 
group, called out in the free-and-easy 
manner of the mountaineer : 

“ Howdy, fellers!’’ 

“Howdy, yuseff,” replied the man 
with the dog; but the other, more par- 
ticular in his language, as would befit the 
dignity of the “‘ Professor” of a one-room 
log school-house, returned the salutation 
with: “Good evening, Bill. I see you 
brought your axe. Did you bring-the 
rim-fire, too?” 

‘“‘I shore did. Now, see if I don’t get 
more ’coons with my outfit than you fel- 
lers do with your dog and gun,” returned 
Bill. 

“Law, now! don’t get conceity!”’ in- 
terposed Chub. “Zip is the huntinest 
dog you ever saw. He can chase rab- 
bits all day and hunt ’coons all night, 
and still be as fresh as you are now.” 

“I'd like to see Zip or any other var- 
mint make me holler ‘Enough!’ when 
‘coon huntin’ is on the cyarpet,” replied 
the man with the axe a little ruffled. 

“Come along, fellers! don’t get excit- 
ed. Let’s hunt—not scrap,” said the 
man with the gun. 

Down the road leading across the riv- 
er bottoms they went; then, leaving the 
highway, they took a cow-path and fol- 
lowed it through thickets of red birch 
and buttonwood to the ‘‘branch.’’ The 
air was heavy with the odor of ripened 
corn in the fields across the stream; an 
occasional breath of the capricious night 
breeze brought to them convincing evi- 
dence of apples, ripening somewhere on 
the hillside and becoming plump and fat 
with the juices that gladden the hearts 
of all the sons of Adam. For a time no 
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one spoke. Finally the suggestiveness 
of the odors quite overpowered Chub’s 
sense of the rights of property. “Fel- 
lers,” he blurted out, ‘them apples is too 
good to be wastin’ theirselves up there 
in the holler. If you’ll step slow as you 
go up the creek, I'll go over and see 
what I can do fer us.”’ 

The others assented. A quarter of an 
hour passed; then the crackling of some 
brush on their left told cf the return of 
Chub. The booty was great juicy Ro- 
man Beauties, such as in these degener- 
ate days of the Ben Davis can be found 
only in the old-fashioned orchards far 
back among the hills. For a time the 
pleasures of actual possession quite 
eclipsed the prospective pleasures of the 
hunt: the little group sauntered on in 
satisfied silence. Just as Chub was re- 
gretfully tossing away his last core, Zip 
bounded past him and disappeared in the 
brush. In the darkness of the woods 
nothing could be seen; but Chub, confi- 
dent that his dog meant business, shout- 
ed excitedly: ‘He’s after a varmint! 
Now, jes’ see, fellers, if we don’t get ev- 
ery one he scares up.” 

The dog’s vicious chase seemed to 
come to an end in a pasture. Guided by 
Zip’s barking, the young men came out 
into an open field, where from tangled 
briar clumps projected two or three hick- 
ory and persimmon trees; near one of 
these the dog was barking furiously at 
some ot ject. 

“The varmint is up that ole saplin’. 
Can you see to shoot?’ asked Chub, 
puffing. 

“TI don’t guess I kin,” replied the 
school teacher, forgetting his profession- 
al dignity and lapsing into the vernacu- 
lar of the hills. 

“Bill, cayn’t you climb that hickory 
and bend it down so we can fix the var- 
mint when he comes down ?’’ 

Saying nothing, but secretly glad of 
the chance to show his prowess, the 
young fellow addressed edged his way 
gingerly into the briar patch and exerted 
himself to shake the creature out of the 
sapling. Failing in this, he swung him- 











self up into the lower branches; as he 
drew near the top, the animal retreated 
before him; gradually the slender pole 
bent under his weight, the tree-top slow- 
ly describing the arc of a circle in its de- 
scent. Zip and the boys below were 
agape with expectancy. Bill now swung 
loose from the tree, holding on by his 
hands. Suddenly, when the boy’s dang- 
ling feet were within six or eight feet 
of the ground, the creature jumped from 
the top and struck out for a place of 
safety— Zip in hot pursuit. Foiled again, 
the young man let go “all holts” and 
dropped, falling into the very densest 
briar clump. When at last—after a tem- 
per-disturbing struggle with the briars, 
with shins scratched and clothing torn— 
he emerged into the open, Zip’s vigorous 
barking announced that the game had 
again been treed. 

Two large trees stood close together, 
but somewhat apart from the forest cov- 
ering the river bottoms: one, a lordly 
poplar, towered far toward the stars; its 
companion, a thick-topped beech, nestled 
close against its side. Wells, gun in 
hand, was walking slowly around the 
two, straining his eyes in his endeavor 
to make out the whereabouts of the 
game in the branches above. Finally 
Chub remarked: “It’s too awful dark 
to see anything up there among them 
leaves. I b'lieve I'll build a fire and 
shine his eyes fer ye.” 

“No use o’ that. I kin climb that 
tree and give him what he’s wantin’ with 
this,” cheerfully promised Bill—holding 
up his pistol. 

“Try it, Bill: Zip says he’s up there, 
but I cayn’t see a thing among those 
leaves,” replied the school teacher. 

Discarding hat and shoes, for greater 


. convenience and ease in climbing, Bill 


was soon making his way up the beech. 
Steadily up the trunk he went—z2o, 30 
now 40 feet. At this height he crept 
out on a limb of the beech and swung 
off toa branch of the poplar. After a 
few feet more of careful climbing, a huge 
limb very round and smooth rendered 
further progress impossible; resting a 
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few minutes, to steady himself, he peered 
about in the gloom. Almost opposite 
his perch appeared two fiery orbs. Out 
came the pistol and a couple of shots 
told the expectant boys that something 
was doing up in the trees above their 
heads. A lull; then three more shots; 
but still the eyes shone. 

“Say, Wells! climb the beech and try 
the varmint a ‘shoot’ with the breech- 
loader. I’ve give him all the ca’tridges 
in my pistol,’’called out the boy from 
the tree-top. Wells jumped for a low 
limb of the beech and yelled to Chub to 
hand him the gun; cautiously he 
climbed to a position conveniently near 
Bill. 

“Where are the eyes?” 

Jes’ above ye ’bout twenty feet,” re- 
plied the boy in the poplar. Wells 
looked as directed. There, most cer- 
tainly, were two eyes—strangely bright 
and fiery for a’coon’s: to shoot from 
that position would seriously endanger 
his companion; he moved to the right, 
then to the left, but in these other posi- 
tions the fiery orbs had suffered an 
eclipse. Coming back to his first posi- 
tion, he called out to Bill: “I cayn’t 
shoot from here without hittin’ you. 
Don’t you reckon you had better slide 
down the tree and finish the varmint 
when he hits the ground?” 

“All right, Wells. Don’t shoot till I 
tech bottom.” 

Going down the smooth trunk was 
easy; the last eight or ten feet Bill sim- 
plified matters by dropping. Just as he 
struck the ground the gun “barked”’ 
and a snarling, spitting wild-cat came 
tumbling through the branches and lit 
squarely upon the back of the half 
stooping boy. 

“Help! help! he’s on me! Shoot 
him! shoot him!”’ yelled the unfortun- 
ate boy in an agony of surprise and 
pain. Chub seized a club and came to 
the rescue; Zip gave a ferocious growl 
and came as close as he dared. When 
the howl of pain reached the gunner up 
in the tree he started to descend at once, 
but in his excitement missed his footing 
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and fell. The breechloader slipped from 
his hands, and, bounding from limb to 
limb, hit the ground a rod from the 
struggling pair—discharging its contents 
as it did so. The owner of the gun 
fared somewhat better. He caught at 
several of the branches but failed to get 
agood grip. They broke the force of his 
fall, however: he slipped past the last 
branch and lit fairly on the wild-cat and 
Bill. This new arrival on the scene of 
action quite took the attention of the 
animal away from the boy, and it was 
about to vent its fury upon the new- 
comer, when Zip (who had now screwed 
his courage up to the point of taking 
part in the fight), slipped in and seized it 
by the neck. 
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Bill rolled over on the grass and 
moaned: ‘Oh! Oh! I’m jus’ ruined.” 

“‘Lawsy, Bill,” said Wells soothingly, 
as soon as he could catch his breath, 
‘a little water and vaseline will bring 
you round all right, till even Sary Ann 
will think you are as good as new.” 

Down came Chub’s weapon with a 
sickening thud. The cat gave one con- 
vulsive shudder and lay still. Picking 
the limp carcass up by one leg, he drag- 
ged it to the place where Wells was 
stanching and tying up Bill’s wounds 
with pieces of handkerchief. The wound- 
ed boy looked at the body and shud- 
dered: 

“Fellers,” he said, ‘I don’t guess I’m 
as many as I thought I was. Let’s go 
home.” 


JOCKEY. 


By LOU RODMAN TEEPLE. 


OW often does one 
hear an eminent man 
say that school teach- 
ing was the first round 
he climbed on the 
ladder that led to 
greatness. But many 
and many a man who 
never reached emi- 
nence has taught 
school to get money 
for some coveted 
study or journey. I 
was one of the last 
named ; and the coun- 
try school on the 
banks of the Hudson, 
where I taught, was 
one of the pleasantest. 
Among my pupils 
were a boy and girl, 

12 or 14 years of age—each the child of 

a millionaire. Lucile’s father was an oil 

man, but Wallie’s father was a Wall 

Street speculator; and, while his mother 




















was in Europe, he was staying with her 
friend, Lucile’s mother. That lady was 
spending the summer at her country 
home, and while there decided that I 
might as well give the children a little 
coaching, as Wallie was especially indif- 
ferent to his studies. 

The two were already lovers; and Lu- 
cile’s mother told me it was a cherished 
dream of hers and her old schoolmate’s 
that their children should be united in 
marriage as soon as they were old 
enough. Lucile was a fair little romp 
who delighted in teasing her boy lover. 
Yet she was devoted to him, and called 
him ‘‘My Wallie,’ even when speaking 
of him to me. The boy’s every thought 
seemed centered on his little sweetheart ; 
and often, after I had urged him to 
study, he would toss the heavy brown 
curls back from his forehead with a mo- 
tion peculiarly his own, and for perhaps 
three minutes seem to concentrate his 
whole mind on the lesson. Then his big 
dark eyes would wander to Lucile’s de- 
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mure little face and his book would be 
forgotten. But he was a courteous little 
gentleman in his manner of treating his 
teacher, and I enjoyed his company out 
of school, as he was a good rider and 
very fond of outdoor life. When my 
school term closed and I went away, 
Lucile cried and gave me her photo and 
Wallie accompanied me to the station, 
assuring me he would never forget me 
and that when he came of age and his 
father gave him the million he had prom- 
ised him, he would hunt me up. 

What a thing life is! More years after 
I parted from those children than they 
had lived when I knew them, I met Wal- 
lie wearing the colors and riding horses 
at an English race-track. He was known 
as Ted Drake, and, though his face had 
a resemblance to some one I’d seen, I 
don’t think I should have known him 
had he not recognized me with a quick 
blush and embarrassed smile that carried 
me back to the little school-house on the 
Hudson, when I used to find him neg- 
lecting his book. When we were alone 
he told me briefly of his father’s utter 
and irretrievable ruin and his mother’s 
death. ‘I hadn’t the patience to get rich 
slowly—after all father’s old acquaint- 
ances dropped me. Yes, Lucile’s moth- 
er was first to do that. And I was des- 
perate—tried to get rich quick—blun- 
dered—had to skip out, with the officers 
looking forme. This was the only work 
I was really able to do well; so I rode. 
I’ve been at it for years and am success- 
ful, as jockeys go. Have arunner of my 
own—My Girl. She’s a short-distance 
runner, but she’s a dandy in a quarter- 
mile race. But say! I want you to do 
something for me, and it’s something no 
one else can do, I guess. Lucile’s hus- 
band is here—Oh, yes; she married Lord 
Nettleby six or seven years ago. His 
horse, Aylecroft, is entered for a race 
here, and I want to know if there is any 
truth in the rumor that she has let him 
have her own personal settlement to back 
this horse. You find out for me. But, 
remember, I wouldn’t have her know 
Ted Drake and ‘My Wallie’ are one for 
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the whole world and a piece of Paradise 
thrown in.” 

So I sent my card in to Lady Nettle- 
by one day and she seemed as pleased to 
see me as when she was a child. She 
did not care to witness the races, she 
said, but would stop near the track till 
after Lord Nettleby’s race. She thought 
she was very reticent, but I gathered the 
truth of the rumor about her money be- 
ing pledged, even if she had not sighed: 
“Lord Nettleby has promised me to in- 
vest my money so that I cannot loan it 
even to him, if his horse only wins this 
one race. But,” laying her hand on her 
oldest boy’s head, she added, “I don’t 
know what we shall do if Aylecroft loses 
this time.’”’ Her two little sons were with 
her. The elder, she told me, was named 
Robert for his father. ‘And what is this 
one called?” I asked, looking down at 
the smiling little fellow at my knee. “I 
named him Wallie,” she replied softly, 
‘‘for one we lost—long, long ago.” And 
then she lifted the child with a plaintive 
smile and added, “Sometimes he reminds 
me of my little sweetheart, too.” 

I went back to Ted Drake and told 
him all I’d learned. He brushed the 
curls from his forehead and said: “ Net- 
tleby is a crib! The Bar Maid can out- 
run Aylecroft, if he had wings on his feet. 
And, man, the money that’s up on the 
Maid! I know a trick or two that might 
get Aylecroft to the fore, if only Nettle- 
by would let me ride him.” But Nettle- 
by curtly refused to let him ride. “I 
have my own jockey,” he said, “and even 
if I did not, I wouldn’t hire you. You're 
American, and English jocks with the 
long rein for English horses is my rule.” 

“I wish I could get to ride the Bar 
Maid,” said Wallie, as we walked slowly 
back to the track. “No, I don’t,” he 
quickly contradicted himself; ‘I’ve nev- 
er throwed a race yet and I don’t want 
to be tempted to now. There’s only one 
way. I must enter My Girl for that 
race” (and his face grew a little paler as 
he spoke). 

“‘Why! she can’t run that distance,’’ 
said I, “And how would it save Lucile’s 
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fortune, even if My Girl should win?” 

But he changed the subject and said: 
“So she calls her boy after her old 
school chum, does she? I'd like to hear 
her call the little chap ‘My Wallie,’ as 
she used to call me.” 

On the morning of the race I went 
down to the stables and found Drake 
pouring strong coffee and brandy down 
My Girl’s throat. “1’ll give her a shot 
of. cocaine just before the race is called 
and she’ll hang onto her pace a little 
longer. You look surprised. Well, we 
learn many a queer trick, we of the 
Brotherhood of Jocks.” 

The real issue of the race lay between 
Aylecroft and the Bar Maid, with heavy 
odds on the Maid. So it was a genuine 
surprise to see My Girl (who had never 
before run a long-distance race) take the 
lead and keep half a length ahead of the 
Maid for more than a quarter. Aylecroft 
was a Close third, but those who knew 
the Bar Maid knew that her rider was 
holding her and reserving her speed for 
a grand-stand finish; while Drake’s mare 
was doing all she could and more than 
she was able, it seemed; for, with a 
queer, cramped side turn, she plunged 
forward, turning a complete somersault 
directly before the Maid, who stumbled 
over her and fell on her knees—pitching 
her jockey over her head, where he 
struck on his feet and ran a dozen yards 
before he could stop, so great was the 
impetus given him. The Maid stepped 
on the dusty body of My Girl’s motion- 
less rider as she struggled to her feet. 
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Her rider mounted her and was flying 
down the track with only the delay cf a 
few seconds; but those few seconds were 
enough for Aylecroft, who scampered 
under the wire well in the lead. My 
Girl, with her neck broken and her head 
bent under her, lay dead on the course; 
and though Drake still breathed, the 
doctors said he would probably never 
speak again. But he did: as I sat by 
his side and smoothed his curls, matted 
with blood and dust now, and wiped the 
crimson froth from his lips, his big, dark 
eyes suddenly flared wide open, and, in 
answer to his eager, questioning look I 
told him Aylecroft had won and that the 
fortune was saved for Lucile, He smiled, 
and all at once it came to me that “the 
one only way” that he had spoken of 
was to delay the Bar Maid. To save 
Lucile’s fortune he had periled his life— 
and lost it. I think he guessed my 
thoughts ; for, with an effort that was his 
last, he whispered: ‘‘ Don’t ever let her 
know.” 

Well, she never knew; for, after I had 
closed the staring, dark eyes and folded 
the boy’s hands across his crushed and 
mangled breast, I called on her and 
found her radiant with joy over her hus- 
band’s triumph. Only when Lord Net- 
tleby came in, she asked, pityingly, if it 
were true that some one was killed? 

“Yes, there was a young fellow 
thrown and killed,” he said carelessly ; 
“but don’t look so troubled, dear—’twas 
only a jockey.” 









































“NICK” 


THE sTORY 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE. 


66 ICK” had peculiarities, and when 
visitors came to the house he 
was the subject of all sorts of 

comments—most of which were rather 

uncomplimentary and frequently even 
insulting; but Nick held to the even 
tenor of his way, and positively remained 
unaffected by the idle talk of idle peo- 
ple. Nick ruled in silence and all visit- 
ors held him in abhorrent fear, despite 
the fact that Nick was perfectly harm. 
less. Nick, even with his “pug” nose, 
was handsome, and, being always dressed 
according to the rule of his set, was 
looked upon as a leader of his class. 

Nick was received into the family with 

many objections, and even to the last, 

was held in disfavor by his mistress; 
but, being looked upon with great ap- 

proval by his master, was accorded a 

conspicuous place on the library table 

just to please the “funny ideas” of the 
head of the household. 

Out of all the curious visitors that 
came to gaze upon him, Nick made not 
a single friend; they could not under- 
stand or appreciate his position in the 
plan of Nature—regarding him as a ven- 
omous thing that lived only to do evil. 
His master was told time and again that 
he was one of the most “ pizeness”’ snakes, 
and many instances were cited in which 
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the bite of one of his kind had used 
death, and when his master said Nay 
and held his finger against the black 
forked tongue, he (the master, not Nick) 
was looked upon as either a fool or a 
hoodoo. Nick was not very pleased 
with his new home and did not take 
kindly to his compulsory confinement, 
though he was always treated with great 
consideration—all sorts of dainties being 
offered him with which to appease his 
reptilian appetite. It was several weeks 
before I could persuade him to partake 
of food or drink; I had begun to think 
that he had resolved to commit suicide 
by starvation, rather than endure con- 
finement. One day, when I went in to 
look at my reptilian pet, I discovered 
that a small green frog (which I had 
placed in the case with him the day pre- 
vious) had disappeared, and as it was im- 
possible for the frog to escape from the 
case, there was but one conclusion to 
draw—and a closer examination of His 
Snakeship revealed the fact that my sur- 
mise was correct: the frog was still in- 
side the case, but Nick was on the out- 
side of the little green piper of the marsh. 
At last Nick had succumbed to tempta- 
tion; had, no doubt, in an unguarded 
moment, given way to his desire for food. 
After that Nick took his meals regular- 
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ly, or rather whenever he felt disposed. 
Grasshoppers and small frogs seemed to 
be his preference. Several times I put 
other small snakes in the case with him, 
but he never proved himself a cannibal, 
as did Nero the king snake (another 
member of my reptilian collection) when- 
ever opportunity presented itself. I once 
kept a small garter snake in the case 
with Nick for nearly two months—the 
two seeming to entirely ignore the pres- 
ence of each other. 

One day a well-meaning old gentle- 
man, dressed in a long, thin beard and a 
yellow thread-bare coat—the one grey 
and deeply stained with tobacco juice, 
the other much tattered and patched but 
bearing a certain antique picturesqueness 
—rode five miles on a scrawny grey 
mule (no doubt a relic of the Civil War), 
which seemingly was as ancient and tat- 
tered as the frayed yellow coat of its 
master, to warn me against the great 
danger I exposed myself to in handling 
“pizeness” adders. The man and the 
mule had evidently seen much hard ser- 
vice in their journey adown Life’s road; 
their age and aspect, while not particu- 
larly remarkable, nevertheless command- 
ed respect, which any one having the 
least consideration and respect for the 
aged and unique could not forbear feel- 
ing. I was by the wood pile (at the earn- 
est request of my good helpmeet), prac- 
ticing the art of cutting stove-wood, when 
the venerable gentleman rode up. Nat- 
urally I was pleased to learn that my 
reputation as a “snake-charmer” had 
traveled so far; yet I felt it a slight re- 
flection on my snake knowledge that I 
should be considered ignorant of the na- 
ture of spreading adders. I listened pa- 
tiently, without making comment or re- 
ply to the expostulations of the good old 
soul, who had ridden over especially to 
keep me out of danger, before I attempt- 
ed to convince him of his mistake. Then, 
taking the old gentleman into the library, 
I thoughtlessly took Nick (who was a 
fair-sized specimen) from his case and 
laid him on the table, and Nick, being in 
a restless mood, proceeded at once to 
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travel at a lively pace in the direction of 
my venerable visitor, who had seated 
himself in an arm-chair; the snake had 
hardly begun its sinuous movements, 
when the old man made a hasty exit, 
shutting the door behind him, and no 
amount of persuasion could bring him 
in again until I assured him that Nick 
was safely back in his case. The old 
gentleman at last came back into the 
room and sat down again; and after a 
few moments’ talk, in which I endeav- 
ored to explain the characteristics of 
spreading adders, I again took Nick from 
his case, but not until I had first been 
made to promise that I would not “turn 
the dang snake loose.” Allowing my 
“‘pizeness”’ pet to twine about my face 
and neck as it pleased, I did my best to 
enlighten my interested visitor on the 
subject of poisonous and non-poisonous 
serpents; the venerable native looked 
and listened very attentively all the while, 
and at the end of an hour arose to leave; 
but, in spite of what he had seen and 
heard, he went back to his humble home 
unconvinced that ‘“‘spread heads” were 
not poisonous. His parting admonition 
was, ‘‘Jest remember what I say, neigh- 
bor, thet danged snake will pizen you 
yet. I’ve been born and bred in these 
yere woods, right among them critters, 
and I know what I’m talking about.” 

The old man mounted his long-eared 
beast and rode slowly down the lane, 
and as I stood looking at the receding 
form of the good old soul clad in his 
unique yellow coat, I was reminded of 
the hero in a certain French story. Of 
course, I had a quiet laugh at the well- 
meaning old Don; nevertheless, his visit 
is a pleasant memory connected with the 
life of poor Nick. 

One day, by way of experiment, I 
placed a live rattlesnake in the case with 
Nick. The rattler was a most ill-tem- 
pered specimen, as I do not remember of 
ever having found him in a tractable 
mood. Nick at once exhibited great fear 
of his uninvited guest—always being par- 
ticular to keep as far away from the rat- 
tlesnake as possible and endeavoring in 
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every way to hide himself, keeping his 
head out of view under his own coils, re- 
minding me of the stupid ostrich which 
sticks its head in the sand, believing it- 
self hidden. The rattler moved about al- 
most continually, searching for a way to 
escape from its glass prison; in doing so 
it would, of course, come in contact with 
its fear-stricken host, and every time their 
bodies touched Nick would hustle away 
—only to receive a savage bite from the 
ill-tempered rattler. Sometimes the rat- 
tlesnake would bite and hold on in a 
most savage manner for as long as two 
or three minutes before letting go. I left 
the two snakes together for 3 days, and 
such attacks occurred repeatedly; but, 
so far as I could discern, Nick never ex- 
perienced any ill effects from the bites of 
his venomous companion. 

Nick remained under my observation 
for many months and proved himself one 
of the most gentle serpents I ever han- 
dled. He was my “exhibition snake,” 
as I could always rely on his being in a 
docile mood; except for a little ‘“bluff- 
ing”’ at first, he never objected to being 
handled, and no amount of company 
could confuse or put him ill at ease. On 
account of his gentleness, he was often 
allowed the liberty of the library for_ 
hours at a time, but it is needless to say 
very few persons could be indaced to go 
in there at such times, unless I would go 
first and search Nick out of his hiding 
place, which was very frequently on the 
soft and very pretty cushion of a certain 
arm-chair. (The cushion was a bit of 
“crazy patch” work—a present from my 
good wife—and how the eyes of that 
dear soul would sparkle when she would 
catch Nick comfortably coiled up on that 
cushion; but, bless her heart, she would 
not dare go near. So Nick rested un- 
disturbed and I received a lecture. 

One pleasant afternoon, late in Octo- 
ber, I gave Nick his liberty; but not 
without a pang of regret, for, strange as 
it may seem to the reader, I had a deep 
and kindly feeling for the little serpent 
that had proved himself so gentle and 
tractable. Nick wandered about the yard 
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for some time—seemingly unconscious 
that, at last, he was free to wander where 
he chose. I stood and watched him 
several minutes and then passed into the 
house; when I went into the yard again 
—after the lapse of about an hour or so 
—Nick was nowhere to be found: the 
“pizeness” adder had passed from my 
keeping forever. Nick was about 30 
inches long. 
LUCIFER AND HIS CONQUEROR. 
The Story of a King Snake. 


During the summer of 1903 I pos- 
sessed an interesting collection of live 
serpents (14 in all), of various species 
and sizes. For sometime previous I had 
been making an especial study of the 
snakes of the Southwest, and had be- 
come generally known in my locality 
as the “Snake Man” and had often 
been told by my neighbors that “them 
snakes will pizen you yet.” Of that 
collection only 4 now remain. I have 
been bitten a number of times by differ- 
ent snakes, but have never been “piz- 
ened” and am able to write these tales 
of the days when I was a ‘‘Snake Man.” 

Among my collection was a large 
king snake, which was fully 3% ft. in 
length—a very “bully” in disposition 
and a cannibal by nature; on account of 
his tyrannical disposition I named him 
Lucifer. Excepting his ill nature, I was 
quite proud of Lucifer for several rea- 
sons. I captured Lucifer under circum- 
stances not at all creditable to himself. 
One day early in the summer, as I was 
strolling along a little spring branch, I 
discovered Lucifer in the act of swallow- 
ing a watersnake (a ‘species of Natrix) 
somewhat larger than himself; he had 
the unfortunate watersnake about half 
swallowed, and seemed to have some 
difficulty in finishing the job, so I sat 
down to wait and watch the end of the 
feat. When the king snake had finished 
his meal, so to speak, I walked over to 
him; as I drew near, he attempted to 
escape, but, being so gorged with the 
body of his victim, he could not make 
much progress and I picked him up 
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without trouble and took him home, and 
he ever after remained the king cannibal 
of my collection. 

Lucifer was the most pugnacious snake 
I ever had in confinement; his great de- 
light was to fight other snakes, regard- 
less of size or kind; his special food was 
live snakes, and he would never refuse 
to eat one, except when he had lately 
dined on one, in which event, he would 
usually “bully” his guest around the 
case, and, if his visitor showed fight, Lu- 
cifer seemed to go into a rage of anger; 
that he possessed a most ungovernable 
temper, there seemed little doubt; as 
even towards me, he was quite vicious. 
I could never take him out of his case 
without a fight; he would strike (never 
from a coil) repeatedly at my hand, until 
I lifted him out; then he would remain 
as gentle as a kitten and I could handle 
him at will—providing I did not put 
him down. I never dared to place him 
on my desk or allow him the liberty of 
the room as I did Nick. Whenever I 
desired to startle or awe my friends or 
visitors, I had only to bring forth Luci- 
fer. But at last, after a reign of several 
months, Lucifer, my champion cannibal 
and fighter, found his Waterloo in the 
form of a weak-looking little ground rat- 
tler, hardly 20 inches in length. I wit- 
nessed Lucifer’s last and inglorious bat- 
tle, and a very interesting exhibition it 
was. Up to the advent of the little rat- 
tlesnake, Lucifer had defeated and de- 
voured every living thing that had been 
placed in the confines of his case; frogs, 
lizards and snakes all looked alike to the 
pugnacious Lucifer. 

He had not been offered anything for 
three days—his last meal consisting of 
2 plump lizards—when it came into 
mind to place a rattler in his case; hav- 
ing three on hand at the time, I 
thought I would tempt him with the 
smallest of the trio. Lucifer eyed the 
newcomer for a minute or two; the rat- 
tler lay coiled up but perfectly still; 
then, following his usual tactics, Lucifer 
glided slowly toward his intended vic- 
tim, stopped, looked steadily at the coiled 
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rattler for a minute or so; then passed 
slowly over and back of the still motion- 
less serpent, and came around so as to 
face the head of the rattlesnake, which 
lay on the inner circle of its body; after 
remaining perfectly motionless for sev- 
eral seconds, the head of Lucifer sud- 
denly shot forward, but the rattler drew 
back its head into the centre of its coils 
a little quicker. Lucifer had, for the 
first time since he had been in my keep- 
ing, missed his aim, and caught the rat- 
tler about midway of the body, instead 
of by the head as was his intention; 
however, Lucifer held on; the rattle- 
snake immediately uncoiled, but, finding 
itself still in the grasp of its enemy, 
caught the king snake just back of the 
head, and then began a battle royal such 
as I had never before witnessed. Fol- 
lowing up its advantage, the rattler 
threw two coils round the middle of the 
king snake’s body, while poor Lucifer, in 
his excitement, threw a couple of coils 
around his own body, and, discovering 
his mistake, made a second attempt to 
grasp the rattler, but only got a weak 
hold with the tip of his tail. The two 
snakes squirmed and struggled in a fran- 
tic manner, but not for a moment did 
either let go of its hold on the other. I 
watched them for half an hour; then I 
noticed that the jaws of Lucifer had be- 
gun to relax, showing that the rattle- 
snake was slowly strangling him to 
death; little by little the jaws of the 
king snake widened apart, till they no 
longer touched the body of the rattler. 
I watched them about ten minutes and 
then went away; the rattlesnake still re- 
tained its hold, and both snakes had now 
become perfectly quiet, but I thought I 
could see the glitter of triumph in the 
rattler’s little eyes. After an interval of 
probably an hour, I went in for another 
look at the combatants. They were in 
the exact position as when I went out: 
the rattlesnake still held on, and there 
was no question as to who was the vic- 
tor. I did not disturb them, as it was 
quite late. The next morning, when I 


went in to see the result of the battle, I 
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found the rattler coiled up at one end of 
the case, with the king snake lying limp 
in death; the proud, invincible Lucifer 
had at last met his Duke of Wellington 
and found his Waterloo. All summer 
Lucifer had eaten lizards and snakes by 
the score, and had defeated, with little 
effort, every living thing that had been 
placed in his company; on several occa- 
sions he had conquered and swallowed 
snakes (every one of which fought no- 
bly) much larger than himself, only at 
last to be defeated and killed by an in- 
significant little ground rattlesnake. 
There is little question but that the out- 
come of the battle hinged on the in- 
itial unlucky thrust of Lucifer. Had he 
not missed his aim, or rather had. he 
been a little quicker, he would have won 
the fight; but being, as he was, at such 
a disadvantage, his greater strength was 
of no avail. The “Duke” still survives 
and adorns my collection, but I have not 
given him any more opportunities to 
show his prowess; perhaps he may get 
another chance to exhibit his fighting 
ability this summer. 





VITALITY OF THE LOWER ANIMALS. 





While duck hunting the other day, I 
took a snap shot at a right-quartering 
mallard as it was splitting through the 
treetops at the usual speed of badly 
frightened birds of this species. It was 
probably 60 feet above the ground and 
directly over the deep channel of a 
creek, so that the distance in a perpen- 
dicular line to the ice below could not 
have been less than 75 feet. Four No. 
6 shot struck fairly, three of them in the 
body and the fourth breaking a wing, 
and the big drake slanted downward at 
an angle of 45 degrees, with all the mo- 
mentum of his former speed aided by 
the force of gravity. He struck the ice 
with great force and slid like an arrow 
along its surface for 20 yards before 
bringing up against the bank. It 
seemed impossible that any living crea- 
ture, even though previously uninjured, 
could have survived such a fall; but 
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that blesséd old drake instantly scram- 
bled to his feet and dodged in among 
some driftwood in quest of safe hiding. 
The shock had not even “rattled” him 
beyond a ready understanding of the 
exigencies of his situation. 

Again, two or three years ago, I shot 
a squirrel from the tip branches of a 
very tall tree—even as tall trees go in 
this land of tall timber—and he came 
down end over end, a clear fall of 100 
feet or more. I stood so close to the 
spot where he fell that I saw plainly the 
manner of his alighting, and it certainly 
was not on his feet. The back of his 
head and his shoulders suffered the full 
force of the impact, a regular brain-jar- 
ring, spine: dislocating shock, that should: 
have knocked every particle of breath 
and life out of his body. ‘‘That’s one 
of ’em,” said I, and turned to scan the 
tree for a possible squirrel No. 2, when, 
behold! there was a rustle and a scam- 
pering in the dry leaves, and the victim 
I had been so sure of was out of sight in 
the thicket. 

These and similar incidents, of almost 
daily occurrence when one is hunting, 
have caused me to wonder at the mar- 
vellous amount of vitality possessed by 
our game birds and quadrupeds, and to 
speculate as to whether or not they are 
wholly devoid of those troublesome ap- 
paratuses known as nervous systems. 
Animals, when thoroughly frightened, 
sometimes become apparently frantic, 
which would indicate that they have 
nerves susceptible to an overstrain, but I 
have never yet observed a case resem- 
bling nervous collapse, total or partial— 
unless, indeed, there should be truth in 
the theory that the opossum swoons at 
the approach of danger that he cannot 
escape, instead of artfully simulating un- 
consciousness to deceive his captors. I 
have heard this claim advanced by self- 
styled naturalists, and have always felt 
that Br’er ’Possum was undeservedly 
slandered. However, as an experiment, 
it would be interesting to put a fat, like- 
ly possum in the hands of a specialist, 
who would restrict him to an exclusive 
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diet of approved nerve foods, dose him 
regularly with nervines and carefully ob- 
serve results. 

But I am wandering from my subject. 
In the cases recorded of the mallard and 
squirrel, there was no period of coma 
following the fall and resultant shock, no 
interval of dazed inaction before the 
brain could formulate and the limbs car- 
ty out a plan of escape. And what is 
more to the point, there was no submis- 
sion to the force of circumstances; no 
giving up; no surrender. It is not suf- 
ficient in explanation to say that the 
wild, untamable nature asserted itself, 
though this is doubtless the line of ar- 
gument that most theorists would adopt. 
Nature, wild or tame, can not advance 
to the stage of assertion unless the life 
and strength are there to back it. And 
how could they exist after a fall five 
times farther than would have sufficed 
to deprive a man, however strong of 
muscle and will, of ability or inclination 
to move as much as a finger? 

I once saw a Texas pony take the 
shortest route from the summit to the 
foot of a 200-foot bluff in the Palo Pinto 
Mountains. It was a slide and a roll 
for about three-fourths of the way, but 
the last 25 feet was a‘clear drop, and the 
animal landed broadside among the 
boulders and gravel in a creek bed. And 
five minutes afterwards I saw that same 
pony nibbling mesquite grass as uncon- 
cernedly as though such little occur- 
rences were, on the whole, quite bene- 
ficial to the appetite. He simply scram- 
bled to his feet, looked up and neighed 
to his mates on the higher level, and 
then made a bee line for the greenest bit 
of pasturage his eye happened to catch. 
A man, after such an experience, if he 
still possessed life to do anything, would 
have wasted precious time limping 
around in a circle, feeling himself over 
for broken bones and imagining all sorts 
of internal injuries. But that pony was 
hungry, the mesquite grass looked eat- 
able, and when you put two and two to- 
gether it always makes four. Super- 
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human vitality or a total lack of nerves 
—which was it? 

Any hunter, of even limited experi- 
ence, could enumerate cases proving that 
game is never subject to off-hand gath- 
ering unless dead or disabled beyond 
possibility of escape. A deer shot 
through the heart will run until it falls 
dead; a wounded bear or panther will 
hold the hounds at bay until robbed of 
the last spark of life, and its final strug- 
gle frequently seems directed by savage 
intelligence. Such predominant will, 
courage, endurance—term it what you 
please —is rarely encountered among 
civilized men, for with them, it is a phys- 
ical impossibility. English officers have 
commented upon remarkable instances 
of the sort noted among Afghanistan 
warriors and the followers of the Mad 
Mullah, where the passion to slay held 
supreme sway to the last gasp; but this 
proves only the supremacy of mind over 
matter, of fanaticism over the natural 
fear of death. The craziest Asiastic or 
African that ever thirsted for Christian 
blood would instantly succumb to blow 
or bullet that a bear or wolf or even a 
15-lb. ’coon would accept as a casual in- 
cident of a very ordinary chase, and 
cheerfully continue to run or fight ac- 
cording to its nature or inclination. So, 
as I have said, it remains a question with 
me whether the lower animals are su- 
perior to man in the matter of vitality, 
or more fortunate by their lack of nerv- 
ous susceptibility. But in the endurance 
of bodily injuries, and the unconcerned, 
matter-of fact acceptance of happenings 
that would permanently retire a Corbett 
or a Jeffries, even a blackbird or a chip- 
munk most assuredly has the lord of 
creation sadly bested. S. D. BARNES. 


— 





PRODUCTS OF THE PINE. 





North and South Carolina and Geor- 
gia have long been known as the “tar, 
pitch and turpentine States,” but at this 
writing many operators are crowding 
over into the vast unworked forests of 
Florida. The area covered by the “ long- 
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leaf pine belt” begins in North Carolina, 
near the Virginia line, and follows along 
the Atlantic Coast into Florida, and along 
the Gulf Coast as far as Texas. This 
belt varies in width from 5 to 100 miles, 
crossing the two Carolinas, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
and covering about 150,000 square miles. 
The trees throughout this great forest 
territory are tapped or “bled” for their 
sap, which furnishes the crude turpen- 
tine, from which the products known as 
naval stores are obtained. These prod- 
ucts are: Spirits or oil of turpentine, a 
volatile oil distilled from the turpentine; 
rosin, the residue from the distillation of 
turpentine and the water which it con- 
tains; tar, the product obtained by burn- 
ing the wood of the long-leaf pine in 
kilns, so constructed that the tar is ex- 
tracted from the wood without being 
consumed, it running from the bottom 
in a liquid state; charcoal, the residuum 
of the tar kiln; and navy pitch, a combi- 
nation of tar and dark rosins. 

But little attention is paid to the pro- 
duction of tar and pitch in Florida and 
Georgia. North Carolina produces 
enough of these articles to furnish the 
world. In that State the old trees are 
worked for this purpose, but farther south 
the trees are cut down by the lumber- 
men just as soon as they are deserted by 
the turpentine operators, which is in from 
3 to 5 years from the first cutting. 

Crude turpentine is produced by cut- 
ting a hollow or V-shaped receptacle, 
called a box, in the lower part of the tree. 
This work is accomplished during the 
winter. During the spring and summer 
the pores of the supply portion of the 
tree are opened weekly by a slight cut- 
ting, which enables the turpentine to ex- 
ude and run into the box, from which it 
is dipped and placed in barrels for trans- 
portation to the distilleries. Whatever 
remains during the autumn, hardened 
upon the face or side of the trees, is 
scraped off, and is sometimes added to 
the last dippings, but it is generally put 
in separate barrels and sent to the stills 
as “scrapings.” In order to protect the 
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boxes trom forest fires, the ground 
around the trees is raked clean and the 
pinestraw needles are gathered in heaps 
and usually burned. 

The crude turpentine, in its natural 
state, as it flows from the tree during the 
first year, is distinguished by its fine 
white color. During the latter part of 
the season it shows a faint straw tint. 
The product dipped in the first part of 
the season is “virgin dip.” It is from 
these dippings that the best and highest- 
priced grades of rosin are obtained. In 
the following year the turpentine is 
known as yellow dip, and it becomes 
darker colored and contains less liquid 
every succeeding year. In the 4th and 
sth year the color of the turpentine is 
very dark and yields rosin of the lowest 
grades, ranging from deep brown to al- 
most black and opaque. The technical 
terms designating the different grades of 
rosin are: W. W. (water white), W. G. 
(window glass), N. (extra pale), M. (pale), 
K. (low pale), I. (good No. 1), H. (No. 1), 
F.(good No. 2), E (No. 2), D. (good 
strain), C. (strain), B. (common strain), A. 
(black). 

A “crop” of turpentine means 10,000 
boxes. This requires about 5,000 trees, 
as from 2 to 4 boxes are cut on the larg- 
er trees. The average area of a crop is 
200 acres. Turpentine farms are usual- 
ly operated on a large scale. The lands 
are rented or leased to the operators, at 
the rate of from $50 to $100 per crop of 
10,000 boxes, for a term of 4 or 5 years. 
The total expense of working one crop 
is about $600 per year or $2,400 for 4 
years. Ten crops are about the smallest 
worked by an operator. At that rate the 
expenditure would be $24,000 during 
the 4 years. Besides this, the expense 
of a plant costing about $4,000 must be 
added. The plant consists of a still, 
houses, sheds, tools, mules and horses. 
The amount of product gathered from 
200 acres in the Ist year is about 280 
barrels of dip and 70 barrels of scrape. 
From this is manufactured 2,000 gallons 
of spirits turpentine and 260 barrels of 
rosin. Each succeeding year the yield 
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falls off, and on the 4th year it is reduced 
to one-half that of the Ist year. 

The “virgin tree’”’ becomes a yearling 
the 2d year, and the clipping is contin- 
ued up the tree above the wounds made 
the previous year. The product is not 
so good as the virgin dip and continues 
to depreciate in quality and quantity, as 
already stated, until it is abandoned. In 
North Carolina trees are known to have 
been worked from 15 to 20 years. In the 
latter years, however, it hardly paid for 
the labor. The trees in North Carolina 
are more prolific producers of the crude 
sap than those of Georgia and Florida, 
and can be worked longer. In the latter 
States there has been such a rush to get 
all there was out of the business that op- 
erators have kept on pushing into new 
territory just as soon as the trees begin 
to show a tendency to give out. 

The distillation of spirits turpentine is 
an interesting process, not only to peo- 
ple from the North and West, but to 
those who live in Southern cities, many 
of whom seldom get a chance to see a 
turpentine still in operation. Besides, a 
visit to a turpentine plant is recommend- 
ed from a health-giving point of view. 
Thousands of people in feeble health have 
found benefit from inhaling the health- 
giving properties of the pinetree sap. The 
pungent odor of the boiling turpentine is 
strong and stimulating. The lungs seem 
to swell and the whole system is braced 
up. There is no better sanitarium than 
around the turpentine distilleries of Flor- 
ida, where the patient has the advantage 
of a fine climate as well. 

Spirits of turpentine are produced by 
distilling the crude turpentine in large 
copper retorts. The crude stuff is 
dumped into the retort and a fire started 
in the furnace under the kettle. After 
the water that is contained in the crude 
turpentine has evaporated, more water 
must be injected into the kettle. The 
fire is kept up and the operator watches 
closely the process of boiling. The 
“singing of the kettle” tells the operator 
in unmistakable notes the condition of 
the mass within and he is thus notified 
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when less or more fire or more water is 
required in the process. As the vapor 
rises from the mass of turpentine, it en- 
ters the ‘‘worm,” which is attached to 
the kettle, and as it passes through it 
condenses and runs out the other end 
into a barrel, which is so arranged as to 
ailow the spirits to flow from it into an- 
other barrel, where the water settles to 
the bottom and is let out when that por- 
tion of the barrel is so full as to come 
above the point where the spirits flow 
out. The spirits are then dipped from 
the second barrel and poured into casks 
for market. The residuum of the distil- 
lation (or that portion of the turpentine 
left in the kettle after the spirits has 
been extracted) is rosin. It is allowed 
to flow from the kettle, while still in a 
melted state, into a large trough. From 
there it is dipped and poured into bar- 
rels and made ready for shipment. The 
quality of the rosin depends entirely 
upon the quality of the turpentine which 
has been used in the distillation and the 
experience of the operator. “Virgin 
dip” produces water-white and window- 
glass grades, while the other conditions 
of quality in the crude product produce 
a darker shade. The scrapings contain 
a less percentage of spirits and make the 
common or darker grades of rosin. 
Thorough experience in the business 
is necessary to insure success in turpen- 
tine farming. Care is taken to select 
the best forest obtainable—the average 
farm consisting of 15,000 to 30,000 
acres. It is traversed by a railroad or a 
navigable river, in order to save exces- 
sive transportation charges. The still is 
always on the railroad or close to the 
river bank, although the forest may be a 
few miles away. The yellow and slash 
pines are the only kinds that yield tur- 
pentine. The yellow grows on upland 


and yields well; the slash variety grows 
in the lowland. Old field pine (which 
grows up after the cultivation of the soil 
has been abandoned) does not produce 
turpentine. 

The manufactured products of the 
pine are known commercially as “naval 
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stores.” The word is a misnomer, hav- 
ing originated many years ago, when tar 
and pitch were first used to coat the bot- 
toms of vessels to render them water- 
tight and to cover the rigging of ships 
to protect it from the weather. All ships 
carried a supply of tar and pitch among 
their stores, and hence the origin of 
“naval stores.” When the products of 
the pine tree became known, the crude 
misnomer “ naval stores” was recognized 
by the commercial world as a fitting 
term for all articles of commerce manu- 
factured from the long leaf pine. The 
term is an exceedingly comprehensive 
one, but as used commercially, embraces 
only those products of turpentine known 
as spirits, rosin, tar, pitch and crude 
turpentine. 

Very few people have any correct 
idea of the number of uses to which the 
products of turpentine have been put. 
Spirits of turpentine are principally used 
in the arts, where they enter into the 
preparation of paints and varnishes and 
the manufacture of India rubber goods. 
The paint and varnish industries use 
about 7,000,000 gallons annually, while 
the rubber industry requires about 4,- 
500,000 gallons a year—the total pro- 
duct being about 15,000,000 gallons. 
There are other uses for spirits of tur- 
pentine. They enter largely into the 
preparation of medicines—liniments of 
all kinds have more or less spirits in 
them—and are recognized universally as 
a great reliever of bodily pain. Rosin 
is also put to a great variety of uses in 
the arts and manufactures. The finest 
grades are used to form the glaze on all 
writing paper. Printers’ ink contains 
rosin. It enters largely into the manu- 
facture of soap, and is used in making 
sealing wax, putty, sizing and varnishes. 
The mouthpieces on common pipes used 
by smokers are made of rosin and nu- 
merous ornamental manufactured arti- 
cles have rosin for their basis. Two 
kinds of rosin oil are obtained from rosin 
by the process of dry distillation. The 
light rosin oil is used principally in the 
fine varnishes; the heavy oil enters into 
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the manufacture of axle grease and ma- 
chine and lubricating oils. It is one of 
the best and cheapest lubricants for 
metal bearings in machinery, the petro- 
leum oils not excepted. The heavy 
rosin oils are largely used in the prepar- 
ation of cheap paints, such as are used 
to cover metal roofs, etc. The product 
called pitch is the residue from the dry 
distillation of rosin. It is used for the 
caulking of ships, for shoemaker’s pitch 
and for black dyes or pigments. There 
is a special kind of pitch used by brew- 
ers for “pitching” beer kegs and barrels. 
The process requires experience and 
care, in order to obtain the right quan- 
tity of oil of turpentine; if too little oil, 
the pitch is brittle and does not adhere 
to the barrels; if too much, it gives a 
sharp, disagreeable taste to the beer. 

A MOVEMENT has been started in Eng- 
land for the setting aside of Achill Isl- 
and, off the west coast of Ireland, as a 
national park. It is pointed out that this 
could be done without disturbing the in- 
digenous population, who could still car- 
ry on the fishing and agriculture neces- 
sary to their subsistence without interfer- 
ing unduly with the wild life of the isl- 
and. There would of-course be an ab- 
solute interdict against shooting the seals 
that haunt the caves and rocks around 
Achill; while the deer, wild goats, foxes, 
eagles, ravens, swans, gulls and choughs 
would be similarly protected. People 
would then visit Achill Island at all sea- 
sons of the year for the pleasure and in- 
terest afforded by the contemplation of 
its wild fauna. We should, in short, have 
an object lesson of what Ireland and most 
other parts of the British Islands were 
like under pre-historic conditions. The 
scenery of Achill is of quite remarkable 
beauty. Its mountains rise to consider- 
ably over 2.000 ft. in altitude and where 
they face the Atlantic offer some of the 
grandest scenery in the world; nor is 
Achill wanting in woodland—its wild 
flowers being of great interest and beau- 
ty and its landscapes presenting vividly 
attractive views. 
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Mr. Lamar was obliged to go home 
on Sunday, but told us to go to his 
upper ranch and stay as long as we 
wished—giving us the key. He also 
told us of a short cut to reach it, thus 
avoiding the mountain climb; so 2 
days later we packed up and started. 
Our directions were to take the same 
trail we had used in coming up till we 
reached a certain point; then turn to 
the left and follow the cowpath and it 
would take us to the ranch. All went 
well till we came to the mouth of a 
cation where the trail branched—one 
path going over the hill and the other 
through the cafion. We tried the 
cafion and soon came to a sudden stop: 
rocks 20 feet high blocked our way and 
we were compelled to take the other 
trail, which led over the top and along 
the rim of the caiion—bringing us at 
last out at the other end. On explor- 
ing this cafion, we found it to be 
“alive” with lion and wild-cat tracks, 
with fresh bones of deer and cattle in 
all direetions—the odor reminding us 
of the lion house in Central Park. 

We continued on the ‘trail till we 
thought we must be opposite the ranch 
and then turned off and in an hour or 
so reached the arroyo along which the 
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ranch is located, but we could not find 
the ranch. The surroundings puzzled 
us. We went up and down, and back, 
but could not get our bearings. We 
had to own up that we were lost, and, 
as it was getting late, we made Lost 
Trail Camp, and, after eating, turned 
in to think it over. In the morning 
Charlie went to the top of the ridge 
and when he returned was all smiles. 
The ranch was just around the first 
bend of the creek; we had been un- 
able to see it the night before in the 
gathering gloom. 

After spending a few days at Camp 
Lamar, to give our stock a rest, we 
went back to town and had our Christ- 
mas dinner with Mr. Lamar at his 
ranch near Casas Grandes. We had 
now been out from New York 2 
months and had had but one letter 
from the two who were to be with us 
in 2 weeks—so gave them up as having 
a case of “cold feet.” 

We had received word from the 
Southern Pacific on Nov. 30 that the 
camp cooking kit had been located and 
shipped to us, and just before Christ- 
mas, on our return to town, we found 
it waiting there for us. The clerk, in 
writing the address for the case, had 
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left off Casas Grandes, and only put 
down the State (Chihuahua) and the 
package went to the City of Chihuahua 
and was there I don’t know how long. 
The charges were $4.88, of which $1.21 
was for freight; the weight was only 
8 lbs. We were glad to get it, how- 
ever, as it enabled us to have several 
dishes for the same meal without 
washing out the things to cook them 
in while we were eating. 

The day after New Year’s we set out 
again with A. M. Tenny of Dublan, who 
was going into the mountains to the 
southwest to cut fence posts. As he 
had his wagons, we left our burros in 
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how the rocks did fly! but no one was 
hurt and the only thing we lost was a 
pan of hot water. The next morning 
was spent in looking over the hills for 
deer; but the only thing we could get 
was 2 long shots, which netted noth- 
ing; so we were soon packed up and 
en route for Soldier Caiion. 

An hour after starting we ran into 
a snowstorm that would have won a 
prize anywhere. It made the trail 
slippery, and had it not been a broad 
wagon road we could never have fol- 
lowed it. The wind blew the snow into 
one’s eyes, nose and mouth. Each of 
us was on a white horse (no matter 











MR. TENNY'S BIG WHITE-TAIL BUCK, 





a corral and packed our outfit with 
Mr. Tenny’s. Mr. Tenny was unable to 
start with us, but overtook us early 
the next morning and by 5 o’clock we 
had made the top of the mountain— 
good time for so rough a trail as that 
through San Diego Caiion. First Snow 
Camp was on the top of the mountains 
and we made our camp-fire against a 
large rock, so as to have it throw out 
as much heat as possible. After sup- 
per, while we were sitting around the 
fire watching Pablo (the Mexican 
driver and cook), the rock suddenly 
blew up. What a noise it made and 


what the color was under the white) 
and I regret not having taken a photo 
of that snowy outfit. Ly keeping ever- 
lastingly at it, we at length reached 
Soldier Cafion, where we pitched camp 
in a small grove of juniper trees, a 
little back from the water. Everything 
was now sopping wet, but hard work 
soon made things comfortable, and, 
after a hot meal, we turned in and 
slept like the proverbial log. The next 
day was a sure-enough case of Oh! 
what a difference in the morning! The 
snow had been a wet one and clung 
to evervthing it struck. The trees were 
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laden with it. The rocks were covered 
on one side with it and the high walls 
of the cation had snow in the exposed 
spots, and on all the sun shone bright- 
ly, turning every flake into a dazzling 
crystal. It was indeed beautiful—the 
clearness of the atmosphere enabling 
one to see distinctly for a great dis- 
tance. 

After setting his men at work, Mr. 
Tenny took us up the other cafion 
(called Strawberry) after anything we 
could get. The trail is a good one but 
very steep in places. Reaching the top 
of the mountain, we separated—each 
taking a section and working toward 
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open for game, when in a bush not 20 
yds. away stood a big buck, looking at 
him; he had plenty of time to take 
careful aim and fired under the neck, 
to strike the breast, so as not to spoil 
the head, which was a beauty. At the 
report, the deer bounded away with a 
“never touched me” sort of an air and 
Charles found he had missed, as the 
buck had been standing sidewise, with 
his head turned, and he had shot under 
the neck. Mr. Tenny had shot a deer 
and hung him up while he went after 
another and when he returned to the 
first one, an hour later, a puma had 
eaten one of the hams entirely away. 














A MEMORY OF LAME ARM CAMP. 





a given point where we were to meet 
at 3 o’clock. When we met the larder 
was richer by one big white-tail buck 
that fell to Mr. Tenny’s rifle. The rest 
of us had seen and—missed. There 
were many lion tracks in the moun- 
tains and we decided to trap some of 
them. The hot supper Pablo had for 
us on our return to camp was certainly 
appreciated. 

The next day we went in another 
direction and saw large bunches of 
deer at a distance. This day Charlie 
had a peculiar experience: he was 
walking along slowly, keeping his eyes 


I spent much of my time looking up 
cliff and cave houses in the caiicon and 
found some very interesting curios. In 
one house you could see the marks of 
the small hands in the mud walls 
where the dobe had been pressed down 
when soft, ages ago. There were 
human bones in almost all of them. 

Our efforts to trap livn were not 
very successful, though we often found 
the bait gone and the traps sprung. 
We caught foxes in the traps and in 
the morning they were found almost 
eaten up by a lion. The country all 
around here is full of all kinds of game 
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white-tail deer, a few  black-tail, 
bear, antelope on the plains, mountain 
lion and all the cat tribe, almost. 

I was compelled to leave the moun- 
tains and take a trip up to El Paso, so 
Charlie and I set out from camp early 
one morning, each taking a deer on the 
back of our saddles. We had a heavy 
load to carry and it took us 2 days to 
reach Casas Grandes. When we were 
nearly home, I wanted to get a photo 
of my horse with the deer on the sad- 
dle; so, when we came to one of the 
fords, I got off and let him walk ahead, 
while I took the picture. I had done 
the same thing many a time—walking 
by the horse’s side to rest him. But 
when I called to him, “Whoa!” he did 
not stop, but kept on accross the 
stream. I had to wade over, and my! 
but that water was cold, but it was 
the only way. 

When we reached town and I got 
dried out and read my two weeks’ mail 
I felt better. The next day I went to 
El Paso and when I reached there had 
my hair cut, which it needed badly, 
let me tell you. 

On my return, we went up to the 
ranch again and made Camp Lamar II. 
to see what we could do in Lion Caifion. 
We tried to hunt the big cats, but had 
no dogs, so resorted to poison; for 
several days the bait was gone, but we 
could only find one—a beauty. We 
gave that up and started for town to 
get some traps and go down to a place 
called the Hole—a very wild part of 
the country 20 miles the other side of 
Soldier Cafon. As we were packing 
up at the ranch I had a “run in” with 
Fairy, our pet burro, and came out of 
it with a badly twisted shoulder; it 
did not trouble me much till that 
night, when we were in camp near 
town. Lame Arm Camp will always 





be remembered. We had nothing but. 


a dog tent and our blankets and cook- 
ing kit and a hard wind blowing which 
sent the sand in every direction. Three 
days was all we wanted, and, as my 
arm was getting worse, we decided to 
go to the ranch and give it a chance to 
heal. 

What might have been a serious 
accident appened at Lame Arm Camp. 
I have a Colt’s automatic pistol and in 
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the top pocket of my hunting coat I 
carry an extra clip, loaded. The night 
before we left camp, I was unable to 
lie down and spent most of the night 
around the camp-fire. In some way or 
other that clip dropped out of my 
pocket and fell in the ashes. I was 
putting some wood on the blaze in the 
morning when— Bang! bang! bang! 
bang! Ashes flew in all directions; a 
bullet went through the tent above my 
partner’s head, another imbedded itself 
in a saddle, another hit my hat and all 
was confusion in a moment. 

We have one or two trips to take in 
this section yet, and then we cross the 
divide into Sonora. That country is 
very wild and there are-any quantity 
of bear and jaguars there, besides deer, 
ocelots and wild hogs. An exciting 
time is assured. 

There is no fishing in this section of 
the country, as there is not enough 
water; but over the divide we will find 
all we want. We shall gradually work 
down through Sonora into Durango— 
keeping in the higher country as much 
as we can. The Hole, where we go 
next, is southwest of here and is a very 
hard place to get into, but all reports 
say it is filled with game of all kinds. 
Our trip will show how much of these 
stories are true. 


MICHIGAN DEER SEASON. 








Have just returned from a protract- 
ed hunting trip in Northern Michigan. 
Game, especially deer, is unusually 
plentiful in that country this season, 
and most hunters who chose the 
Upper Penninsula for their annual out- 
ing were fortunate in bagging the full 
limit of their licenses—the few deer 
killed in 1902 contributing largely to- 
ward an increased number to be found 
this season, and this, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the plentiful supply of snow, 
being chiefly accountable for the uni- 
versal success of the hunters. Chippe- 
wa County farmers’ crops, particularly 
garden truck, suffered heavily from the 
ravages of the deer, and most of them 
welcome the advent of the hunting 
season. 

The fact that Michigan railroads, 
contrary to past custom, refused to 
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grant a reduced rate to parties of less 
than 10 kept many old-timers at home; 
but, in spite of all this, more deer were 
killed during the season just closed 
than for several years past—it being 
credibly reported that no less than 
1,000 were shipped across the straits 
at Mackinaw in one day. 

The present Game Warden is doing 
much toward the proper enforcement 
of our laws and in this is being assist- 
ed by an efficient and fearless corps of 
deputies, something sadly lacking in 
many Upper Michigan counties during 
past seasons—the charge being repeat- 
edly made, and without contradiction, 
that a certain deputy in an eastern 
county, and who exists now only as 
a blot on the memory of Michigan 
sportsmen, was so forgetful as to con- 
tinue baiting his bear traps with deer 
carcasses as late as March and April. 
What Michigan needs, and what every 
sportsman having at heart the preser- 
vation of deer in the State should de- 
mand, is a law prohibiting the killing 
of any but horned deer. With such a 
law (and let us hope for its enactment 
in the near future), Michigan sports- 
men need fear no lack of good sport 
for many long vears to come. 

Marshall, Mich. F. E. Wooten. 


IN THE WISCONSIN WOODS. 





Since my last letter to Sports AFIELD, 
I have gone into the lumber business 
and expect to start logging after Jan- 
uary 1. We have had unusually cold 
weather this winter, with lots of snow. 
Last summer and fall it rained most of 
the time, and a great many grouse were 
drowned out during the nesting season. 
Anyway, they were scarce this fall; I 
killed 1 or 2 and have been sorry ever 
since. Deer were plentiful, but hard 
to get; I got my share but had to work 
for them. I got one 6-point buck with 
a spread of 20 inches. .A year ago I 
took my 30--30 Winchester to a dentist 
and had the ivory drilled out of the 
Lyman front sight and replaced it with 
gold. It makes the best sight I ever 
ran across, showing up beautifully— 
especially when there is snow on the 
ground. This is going to be a great 
country some day—that is, when we 
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get more settlers and another railroad. 
A dozen families are coming in next 
spring, so neighbors will be more 
plentiful. Whene’er the Sports Afield 
Man goes through this country, would 
like to have him drop in on us. 

I killed a couple of pigs a few days 
ago and one is still hanging outside. 
Yesterday there were 7 chickadees, 2 
downy woodpeckers and a lumber-jack 
working at it, and on the ground where 
we had dressed the porkers. While I 
was watching, along came a big wood- 
hammer (?)—a woodpecker the size of a 
grouse or bigger. He drove the rest 
away and started’in to work all by him- 
self. I saw he was doing too much 
damage, so I drove him away and cov- 
ered up the meat. He will have to be 
content with pork rind, ete., like the 


rest. The chickadees are especially 
saucy. One lit on my coat collar, as I 


was watching a runway this fall. He 
rubbered a minute and then batted me 
in the ear. He nearly drew blood. An- 
other time, while sitting in a tree, a red 
squirrel sat on my knee and ate a hazel 
nut. ERNEST C, JOHNSON. 
Ingram, Wis. 
ae 


DUCK SHOOTING ON GILMORE’s MARSH. 


Lee is situated in the extreme north- 
east corner of White County, Indiana; 
population, when everybody is at home, 
o souls. The town’s chief claim to 
fame lies in the prevalence of bullfrogs 
as big as muskrats and its close prox- 
imity to Gilmore’s Marsh, the earthly 
‘paradise of all duck hunters. The 
marsh in question is perhaps a mile in 
width and 8 or 4 miles long, its east 
¢nd running up into the immediate 
suburbs of the town. This probably 
accounts for the fact that most of the 
passengers alighting at the station are 
shod with hip boots and clothed with 
hunting suits. Their baggage usually 
consists of innumerable decoys, heaps 
of shells, and some dogs. It has been 
hinted to me by people who were in a 
position to know, that the census of 
Lee was taken during the best week 
of duck shooting ever known on the 
marsh. They further stated that if the 
census enumerator had not stood in 
with the mayor of the town, the returns 
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would have been shy at least 13 souls 
and 3 dogs.: 

Now, it came to pass that 5 years of 
my fair young life were spent in the 
employ of a man whose father was 
commercially, agriculturally and finan- 
cially interested in this wondrous town 
of Lee. Why! he was so interested 
that he even lived there! I had heard 
so many glowing accounts of the ducks 


that could be and had been killed 
there, that when my employer sug- 


gested that we go over and annihilate 
a few for home consumption, I readily 
wssented. So one Sunday morning the 
latter part of Marcle my boss, whose 
mame was Lewis and whose occupation 
that of barber, drove up in front of my 
place and we loaded in the necessities 
and a quart of the luxuries and started 
on our 20-mile drive for the aforesaid 
diuck heaven. We arrived at Lewis's 
father’s residence about noon. As 
usual when a stranger is in a strange 
land, there was nobody at home; but 
we were too cold and hungry after our 
iong drive to stand on ceremony, so 
we stormed the kitchen door and in 
we went and helped ourselves to all 
the edibles in sight and some that 
weren’t. 

As it was only some 300 yds. from 
the house to the marsh, we concluded 
we would take our guns and go out to 
investigate and incidentally pick out a 
likely place for the morning's shooting. 
We had not gone far until we met a 
native who told us that Bob Loughry 
of Monticello and Al Robinson of 
Monon had been there the week before 
and that they had killed somewhere 
in the neighborhood of four thousand, 
nine hundred and seventy-two ducks 
{but I found out afterwards that that 
fellow held the Lee Town Champion- 
ship Prevarication Medal and that he 
had won it over the heads of 49 other 
promising aspirants). There were lots 
of ducks flying around and some were 
alighting out in the open water. There 
were numerous butts of hay stacks 
scattered over the marsh — hay that 
had been cut during the dry season 
the year before. Some of these stuck 


up 3 or 4 ft. out of the water and by 
digging out the centre they made the 
finest blinds imaginable, as the ducks 
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had not been there long enough to get 
next to the fact that each pile of hay 
beld at least 1 and sometimes 2 men, 
cach armed with a shotgun and a writ 
of execution for every duck that came 
within range. After picking our re- 
spective places to shoot, and incident- 
ally sneaking up on a flock of about 40 
decoys, we started back to the house, 
as it was Sunday evening and we were 
both brought up on the doctrine that 
he who hunts on Sunday will find him- 
self minus the password when he 
stands before the Golden Gate. After 
partaking of a bountiful supper and 
explaining to our hostess how it came 
that out of a total of 4 pies left on the 
pantry shelf there remained but 2, we 
sought our beds—each telling the other 
what he would do to those ducks in 
the morning. I believe I killed more 
ducks that night than I have 
before or since. I was just retrieving 
the last one of those 40 decoys when 
Lewis woke me up, saying it was time 
to begin operations. As we had every- 
thing all ready, it was but the work 
of a few moments to put on our boots, 
swallow a cup of hot coffee and start 
out. 

It was just beginning to show light 
in the east when we reached our re- 
spective blinds. After setting out our 
decoys and fixing our blinds shipshape, 
we began to count the seconds until 
game should appear. Soon I espied 6 
pintails headed my way. I felt my 
heart beat as I clutched my gun a 
little tighter. They swerved to one 
side when about 100 yds. from me and 
I thought all was lost—but no; they 
are again coming my way—now 80, 
now 60 and then 40 yds. distant. As 
they sailed in over the decoys, I picked 
out the head drake and let him have it. 
I floored him on the spot and as the 
rest flushed up I gave them the other 
barrel: result, a 30-inch hole in the 
atmosphere. Guess that shell didn’t 
have any shot in it. I got the one I 
had killed and started back to my 
blind, when I saw a lone duck coming 
straight for me, flying about 2 ft. over 
the water. I reached my blind and 
waited. That duck came within 15 ft. 
of me; as a consequence, his earthly 
career ended then and there. By this 
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time it was broad daylight, and, as I 
had been hearing lots of shooting all 
the morning, I concluded to stretch my 
legs and look around a bit. My first 
survey was enough to satisfy me that 
our prospects of getting a bag of ducks 
were pretty slim, as every butt of a 
stack concealed from 1 to 3 shooters, 
besides several amateurs who had 
taken refuge on the little islands that 
dotted the marsh and who labored 
under the delusion that when a duck 
was visible to the naked eye he was 
plenty close enough to kill. Of course, 
under these conditions it was pretty 
hurd to get a bunch of ducks close 
evough to do any execution. About 
the time a duck would begin to show 
symptoms of friendship for the decoys, 
seme would-be game hog 150 to 200 
yds. away would let drive both barrels 
and Mr. Duck would climb skyward. 
The only man who had any sport at all 
was the aforementioned Loughry. He 
had a sink tub in the open deep water, 
he also had decoys (about 30 wooden 
and some 6 or 8 live ones). As there 
were no islands or butts of stacks 
within 300 yds. of him, he was not 
molested by the other shooters. A lone 
pintail would come in over the marsh, 
and, after being shot at anywhere from 
one to a dozen times without serious 
injury, would suddenly espy what 
looked to his wary eyes like a safe 
haven of refuge where his mates were 
preening their feathers, diving and 
splashing in the water and having a 
good time generally from a duck’s 
viewpoint. But, alas! when he set 
his weary wings and sailed in over the 
decoys, a sharp crack, a little puff of 
white smoke and all was over, and Mr. 
Loughry’s game bag contained one 
more duck. As Mr. Lewis and myself 
thought that, under the circumstances, 
it would be next to impossible for us 
to bag enough ducks to pay us to stay 
over for the evening shoot, we con- 
cluded to start for home; so we picked 
up our decoys, and, as it was nearer 
to dry land to go straight south from 
our blinds, we went that way. In fol- 
lowing the edge of the marsh around 
to the house—a distance of half a mile 
—we found 5 crippled ducks, which we 
promptly bagged. Now of course this 
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might not hay, y stpicity)mmaxccoud- 
ance with the ethics of true sportsman- 
ship, but as we had only killed 5 
between us that morning, and as we 
had promised several of our friends 
at home a pair of ducks, we simply had 
to make good. 

On our way home we met a native 
with 8 fine mallards, and as we had 
figured we were 8 or 10 shy on our 
contract, we concluded to annex those 
S ducks if we possibly could. Well, it 
required some diplomacy, 3 fingers of 
the luxury and 2 dollars in hard cash 
hefore we accomplished our purpose; 
but even then we considered we had 
made a good bargain, as we then had 
enough ducks to fill all agreements and 
incidentally sustain our reputations as 
good hunters. We had plenty of time 
to fix up our story before we got home; 
so that there would not be any mix-up 
in detail. But, as the old Scotch proverb 
20es, 

“The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft aglee.”’ 

It seems that the man we got the 8 
mallards of had a friend in Remington 
(who was also a mutual friend of ours) 
to whom he told the circumstances of 
selling the ducks. Of course, our friend 
had heard our version of the great 
shooting we had done and how we had 
made doubles, singles, ete.; he also 
knew that he had a joke on us and that 
in this case silence would to him be 
volden. When he first broached the 
subject to me I tried to do the slan- 
dered character act, but it would not 
work. He threatened to expose the 
whole vile scheme to the ears of the 
deluded victims to whom we had told 
our experiences. Realizing that this 
would never do, I decided to make 
peace with him at any cost. When I 
enquired on what terms he would 
maintain silence, he said that if I would 
agree to give him a pair of nice ducks 
the first time I killed any, he would 
agree to keep his secret. He kept his 
word until he got the ducks; then he 
waited till he got me in the right crowd 
and told the whole story. It cost me 
half a week’s salary to fix it up with 
the boys. CHAUNCEY McCULLEY. 

Remington, Ind. 
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THE COMING OF SUT. 





I wonder how long it takes to thor- 
oughly civilize a savage, supposing that 
he is captured fairly early in life and all 
possible pains taken with his education 
and training? Maybe some savages are 
more readily convertible than others, in 
the same way that one horse will pull at 
a load the first time he looks through a 
collar, while his full brother throws him- 
self back in the breeching, pitches and 
squeals, and does his best to split the 
dashboard and kick the driver out of his 
seat. In theorizing on human nature, 
either polished or in the rough, wide al- 
lowance must be made for individuality, 
the unknown factor in the problem. For 
instance, there is Pigeon John, the old 
Choctaw who has been making his home 
at my house since away last summer: 
the better half of his lifetime he has 
mingled with the whites and enjoyed the 
benefit of their example; yet, let him be- 
come the least little bit excited, even 
now, and he sheds his skin- deep civiliza- 
tion as quickly as Mrs. Ehrens discards 
her cook-apron when called from the 
kitchen to greet a lady visitor. 

Yesterday we were coming home to 
dinner, John and myself, and at the gro- 
cery store, a couple of blocks down the 
street, encountered a couple of his tribal 
relatives who explained that they were 
in town for the purpose of purchasing a 
new red wagon. Wagons were to be 


had at various small towns nearer their 
home, but they were not red, and it was 
not well to be cheated by designing 
white men. 


Shortly after leaving these 





thoroughly wide-awake individuals my 
attention was attracted to a crowd gath- 
ering in a side street, the object of inter- 
est being a well dressed fellow who 
seemed to be putting up a very good 
fight against four assailants’ The nov- 
elty of an old-fashioned street fight in 
the quiet and orderly city of Texarkana 
is calculated to arouse universal excite- 
ment, but I was not prepared for Pigeon 
John’s sudden outburst of anger as his 
eye caught the unequal struggle. “Dam 
squaws!” he grunted; and then, loud 
and clear as the blast of a locomotive 
whistle, rang out a challenge such as 
even the white residents of the Indian 
Reservation rarely hear nowadays. I 
knew it as the Choctaw warwhoop, for, 
years before, I had heard it from Pigeon 
John’s throat, one black and chilly night 
when he had set himself to frighten some 
hunters into surrendering a deer they 
had stolen. But then, the surroundings 
were in keeping with the sound; here in 
the narrow, brick-walled streets, its in- 
congruity was actually appalling. Like 
a double echo came answering yells 
from the red wagon seekers back at the 
grocery; the half-breed hostler at the 
livery stable a moment later responded, 
and from points farther distant other 
voices joined in the savage clamor—last 
and least, those of my two boys, Frank 
and Lewis, as they rushed out of our 
yard and sped towards the scene of con- 
flict, each armed with his little single 
barrel shotgun. By dint of a lively dash 
I managed to head them off and capture 
the arms before Pigeon John could get 
his hands on them; and then I noted 
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that the astounded crowd had scattered, 
that two of the four men were down and 
their comrades in full retreat, and that 
the well-dressed stranger was quietly 
unlocking a fat valise and bringing from 
its depths double handfuls of little square 
packages. 

“Still doing business at the same old 
stand,” said he. “Come up closer, gen- 
tlemen, and avoid missing the one grand 
opportunity of your lives. I have paid 
for the privilege of strewing your path- 
ways with glittering gold. I am here by 


OUR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 
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“Huh!” grunted Pigeon John in my 
ear. “Too dam much talk before din- 
ner—makes John tired!” And then he 
quietly walked up to the orator and took 
the valise from his hands. “This my 
boy,” he announced to the surprised 
spectators. “White squaw waitin’ for 
um to come an’ eat—maybe talk to you 
some more bimeby.” 

“Look, Papa,” whispered little Lewis. 
“They’re walking ‘Injun file’-—just like 
Major Smith’s geese go to water!’’ And 
so they were: First, Pigeon John, and 
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‘My dear,"’ said I, ‘‘this is Sut—the old friend you have so 
often heard me speak about.”’ 





special permission of Texarkana’s. dis- 
tinguished and patriotic Mayor, gallant 
Chief of Police, and intelligent and _phil- 
anthropic City Council. I have the co- 
operation and moral support of the mu- 
nicipal, State and National governments, 
and am backed by the entire Choctaw 
nation, as you have observed; therefore 
I shall proceed to do you good in my 
own inimitable way, regardless of attacks 
from thugs, sandbaggers and hired as- 
sassins. I am here to offer you —” 





then—in regular order, each man step- 
ping in his leader’s tracks—the eloquent 
gentleman in broadcloth, the red wagon 
delegation, the hostler from the livery 
stable, “Greasy Tom” (who usually 
hangs around the saloons down by the 
depot) and two more disreputable look- 
ing aborigines who had mysteriously 
appeared from the Lord knows where. 
With a word of direction to the boys, I 
made a hasty flank movement by way 
of the side gate and was the first to 
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reach the kitchen door. “My dear,” 
said I to my mildly astonished wife, 
“this is Sut, the old friend you have so 
often heard me speak about. John will 
probably wish to talk with him a few 
minutes before dinner; and in the mean- 
time I will ask these other gentlemen to 
inspect my new place of business in the 
next street.” They accompanied me with 
considerable reluctance until the charac- 
ter of the establishment we were to visit 
was discovered; then their countenances 
lightened, for the boys had faithfully dis- 
charged my bidding and bottles and 
glasses were already displayed on the bar. 
As I placed a five dollar bill in the at- 
tendant’s hand, a black-sleeved arm came 
over my shoulder and there was the rat- 
tle of silver on the polished oak. “Sut 
pays when his friends drink,” said this 
remarkable son of Pigeon John, return- 
ing my own money to my vest pocket. 
“‘Say, do you know that finding you two 
old bear hunters here together has upset 
my plans for a whole month to come? 
What good is education and business op- 
portunity to a fellow when the turkeys 
are tracking the snow on the Kiamishi 
Hills and the big bucks are growing fat 
and lazy for want of chasing? We're go- 
ing to the woods for an old-fashioned 
midwinter hunt; and, if the storms house 
us up for days at a time, I guess we 
three can find plenty to talk about.” 

“Plenty,” said I as we went out on the 
street arm in arm; “it will take you a sol- 
id month to convince me that this is real- 
ly Sut—the dish- faced, squabby, blanket- 
wearing Choctaw kid who used to hold 
hats in scorn and contended that buck- 
skin was the only proper wear for men. 
Where did you get all this polish ?” 

“It’s all on the outside, my boy,”’ said 
he laughingly. “Watch it scale off when 
snow and rain and the campfires heat get 
in their work. It’s easy to disguise Na- 
ture, but you can’t change it. The orig- 
inal man defies gloss and gilding and re- 
mains the same, whether Indian or Ary- 
an, Choctaw or Teuton. But we’re sure 
going hunting ?” 

“We'll leave it to Pigeon John and the 
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boys,” I said; which is equivalent to a 

promise that Sports AFIELD will hear 

more of this proposed expedition later on. 
Texarkana, Tex. J. F. ExRens. 








“Let’s try the ‘coons a round to- 
night,” I suggested to my friend, Rome, 
as I sauntered into the village black- 
smith shop. “All right,” said he. “T'll 
be over about dark.” 

As it was then late in the afternoon, I 
hurried to my skiff, crossed the river 
and made good time over the mile of 
road leading to my home, for there were 
necessary preparations to be made. Tom 
and Sid, my brothers, were willing to join 
in the hunt, and cheerfully assisted in 
feeding the dogs and polishing the lan- 
terns. The hounds, Drive, Drum and 
Fleet, are always ready for sport, and 
would have readily followed us, even with- 
out their suppers; but we led them, so that 
they might not leave us until good hunt- 
ing grounds were reached. In the way 
of firearms Sid carried a .25-20 Marlin 
repeater, Tom a.38 revolver, while I was 
burdened with a .32 revolver in addition 
to an Ithaca shotgun. The pockets of 
our hunting coats were stuffed with ma- 


_ terial for a midnight lunch, provided by 


Mother’s thoughtfulness, and on this oc- 
casion we found it a wise provision. 

At the river we met Rome just arriv- 
ing in his little john-boat, and we all 4 
got in the skiff. My own duty was to 
sit in the stern, hold the 3 hounds and 
keep them from jumping overboard or 
scratching the varnish off of our gun- 
stocks. The other boys rowed by turns. 
A mile up the river from our starting 
point lives a friend of ours, whose old 
black dog, Jack, is known to be the best 
‘coon dog in the country. We decided 
to get Bob and his dog to join us, but 
our plan partly miscarries. Bob is at 
home but can not go with us, but he 
lends us old Jack, and our prospect of 
getting a’coon now becomes a certainty. 

Three miles farther up the stream we 
reach the mouth of Big Scarey—a large 
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creek which drains a considerable stretch 
of rough country. Away up on the 
head of this stream live the ’coons of 
which we are in quest, and there is a 
tolerably plain country road which leads 
us another 3 miles in the right direction; 
then we turned to the right, followed a 
partly cleared hollow for 2 miles, climbed 
to the mountain top, and there before us 
lay our hunting grounds. We halted to 
rest,and Rome remarked that a fellow 
needed considerable bellows power to 
climb hills like these—a statement that 
was accepted without dissent. The col- 
lars were slipped from our 4 dogs and 
away they went into the gloomy forest, 
while we proceeded to the left along the 
mountain crest, presently cheered by 
Drum’s deep bass voice as he ranged the 
wooded slope. Then Drive and Fleet 
join in the chorus, until the trail they 
are following leads them beyond hear- 
ing. In an hour or so they return to 
us, one at a time; but no sight or sound 
of Jack have we heard since he left us, 
and we know he is busily solving the 
problem set him by some wary old ’coon. 

We now scramble down the rugged 
mountainside to the creek, where we find 
a disused and decaying tramroad, and 
have just decided to follow it for a dis- 
tance, when we hear Jack barking at in- 
tervals on the heights we have so recent- 
ly left. He is evidently cold-tracking, 
and the sound hardly cheers our droop- 
ing spirits. We follow the tram to the 
old sawmill site from which it led, where 
we halt for a rest; but almost immedi- 
ately Sid springs to his feet with the ex- 
clamation “Jack’s got him!” We can 
now plainly hear the loud, quick baying 
from the direction we had come, and in 
a moment are on the dead run back 
along the tramroad. A slower gait is 
forced upon us when we turn aside into 
the woods, for our progress is impeded 
by rocks, logs, treetops and briars. The 
hounds have now joined Jack at the tree, 
which proves to be a small walnut. 
While we are deciding the question 
“Cut or climb?” we are approached by 
4 hunters from the little city of St. Al- 
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bans, and greet them cheerfully, though 
they are of the sort possessed of more 
mouth than brains. One of our party 
assumed the duties of axeman while the 
rest surround the tree with lanterns and 
guns. Down comes the walnut with a 
crash, and boys and dogs dash in to- 
ward its tangled and lashing branches. 
I see the ’coon as it leaps to a neighbor- 
ing tree and ascends it with the swiftness 
of a streak of lightning. Tom fires at it 
with the shotgun and misses, and at the 
same moment one of our city friends dis- 
charges his revolver several times and a 
bullet grazed Tom’s ear. This little oc- 
currence gave rise to an exchange of 
spirited and uncomplimentary remarks, 
and the visiting delegation from St. Al- 
bans were urgently invited to retire from 
the scene, which they presently did un- 
der protest. Then we settled down to 
stay by the tree till morning, and a big 
blazing fire was built to cheer our vigils. 
But Jack was not satisfied with our 
plans and presently began barking up a 
small hickory 100 yards down the 
mountain. Rome and I went down to 
investigate, and were in time to hear 
something jump from the tree and dash 
down the slope with all the dogs in clese 
pursuit. We followed them until the 
trail was lost, and then returned to the 
fire with our faces and hands well 
scratched by the briars we had run 
through. 

After a while Sid and Tom went down 
to the creek after water, and Drive fol- 
lowed them and “treed” in a small chest- 
nut. The boys called to us to bring the 
axe, but it would not do to leave our 
tree unwatched, and Rcme was afraid to 
either go or stay alone; so the boys re- 
turned with a pint bottle of water and 
we sat in a row on an old log and ate 
our lunch. Time dragged wearily after 
that, for none of us could sleep, and we 
were glad when a grey streak of light 
appeared and grew in the east. We 
scanned the old tree from trunk to top 
twig, but for a long time could see 
nothing. At last Tom climbed to a 
bench higher up the mountain and called 
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excitedly “‘I see his face,” but none of 
the rest of us could catch a glimpse of 
the game. Then Sid took the rifle and 
climbed a beech standing near, finally 
getting in a position from which the 
*coon’s ear was visible, and at the third 
shot made it so warm that he changed 
his “roost” to a long limb in plain view 
of us all. I now brought the Ithaca into 
action and at the second shot rolled Mr. 
’Coon to the ground, where the dogs in- 
stantly go ahead With their part of the 
programme. The ‘coon proved to be 
but a little over half grown, but was 
plump and fat, and we were well satis- 
fied with our prize. 

After the excitement was over we 
discovered that we were lost. After 
stumbling over rocks and logs for a 
mile and a half we reached a well-beaten 
road, but neither of us could tell which 
was the proper end to take. Away to 
the left a bank of fog was rising over the 
mountains and we guessed correctly that 
it came from the river; so we turned in 
that direction and after 2 hours’ walking 
struck the stream some 6 miles above 
where we had left our skiff. The out- 
come of it all was that it was noon be- 
fore we reached home, and boys and 
dogs were alike ready to enjoy a good 
dinner and the chance for a nap in “any 
old place” that was handiest. 

Poca, W. Va. REMBRANDT MorGAN. 
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The boy who rolled a snowball down 
a mountain slope and started an ava- 
lanche which wrecked his home in the 
valley below, was, no more astounded 
and remorseful than I when, on visiting 
a trap set the night before for a ’coon, I 
found my Irish setter, Tom, with a fore- 
paw gripped by the steel jaws. From 
appearances he had blundered into the 
trap several hours before, for he had 
gnawed down the bushes all around to 
the full length of the chain, his foot and 
leg were badly swollen, and he was so 
near crazy with pain that he refused to 
recognize me as a friend, but showed his 
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teeth and growled whenever I tried to 
approach. At last I got the strap from 
my game sack around his neck, wrapped 
the other end around a sapling and so 
kept him from biting until I could get 
my foot on the trap spring and set him 
free. I am glad to say that the bones 
of his paw were not broken and he is all 
right again, and, if the experience has 
not learned Tom a lesson, it has certain- 
ly taught one to his master. Hereafter, 
when I am setting traps, my dog will 
not be allowed to follow me, and at 
night will not be left free to trail me 
over the ground I have traversed. 

A boy is not old enough to own a 
dog and a gun until he is able to take 
the right sort of care of them. The 
very day of poor Tom’s misfortune, my 
chum set his gun down by a tree while 
he chased a crippled grouse, and the 
bird led him so far away that he could 
not find his way back. There was a 
heavy rain that night, and the next 
day was Sunday and he couldn’t go in 
the woods; so when he at last found 
his gun it was covered with red rust and 
will never look bright and new again. 
My big brother says that the appearance 
of the dog and gun speaks well for the 
smartness of their masters, and I feel 
that he has just grounds for his criti- 
cism. C. H. Duptey. 

Knoxville, Towa. 





CoMMENCING with our next.issue 
(March) Sports AFIELD will be made 
more attractive than ever before, and the 
younger members of the family can rest 
assured that the Editor is not forgetting 
them, either. Even Mr. Barnes’ capital 
serial, while of general literary interest, is 
at heart the story of a boy—Reed Car- 
lin—a straight-out, manly country boy, 
whose career will be followed with grow- 
ing interest as the tale progresses. We 
want agents in all parts of the country 
and make it a point to remunerate them 
liberally for their services in our behalf. 
Short letters from our young friends are 
also cordially invited. Come, boys! let 
us hear trom you! 
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OUR SALT-WATER FISH. 


By FRANK H. SWEET. 


T)ROBABLY no fish are more widely 
known or more popular than our 
four great commercial food fish— 

the cod, herring, salmon and mackerel. 

It is a somewhat significant fact that cold- 

water seas are essential to the life of these 

commercial fish. In the trcj.ical seas, or 
even in the warm waters of the Gulf 

Stream, they could not exist, any more 

than the Arctic hare could thrive in the 

torrid zone. The Arctic current, which 
washes the coasts of Labrador, New- 
foundland, Canada and part of the United 

States—chilling the atmosphere and 

bearing on its bosom huge ice argosies 

—is the source of the vast fish wealth 

which has been drawn on for ages, and 

which promises to continue for ages to 
come. The homes of the deep-sea fish 
are in the vicinity of the coasts washed 
by the cold-water seas, and these are the 
great storehouses of the commercial fish 
supplies, and the real and only mainstay 
of the deep-sea fishing industries. The 

old theory regarding the extended mi- 

grations of the cod and herring to the 

Arctic or other distant regions and back, 

is entirely exploded. These fish are now 

known to be local in their habits, and to 
be confined to a limited area. Their gen- 


eral movements are in schools, from the 
deep to the shallower and warmer waters 
of the coast, for spawning, or in search 
of food, returning by the same route in a 
direct line to their habitat. 

The laws which govern fish-life are, 
that they return to the place of their birth 
for reproductive purposes. The young 
cod, in its first year, grows to be about a 
foot in length. When six months old it 
goes off from its birthplace into deeper 
water. 

Herring move in schools, and in their 
native waters may be said to swarm in 
countless millions, though not every year 
to the same extent or in the same place. 
A full grown herring measures from II 
to 13 inches and does not reach maturity 
until the third year. An idea of the im- 
portance of the herring industry may be 
gained from the fact that the number of 
barrels caught each season rises well in- 
to the millions. 

The mackerel is a most capricious fish 
and occasionally almost disappears from 
the coast for a period of years, then sud- 
denly returns in vast shoals. They are 
very suspicious, and the sailboat used in 
catching them should be a light craft, in 
order not to frighten the fish. 
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Haddock is something like a codfish 
—of similar habits—and is taken in the 
same manner. Hake and halibut are 
found in the same waters at the same 
season, but not in large quantities. 

Bluefish deservedly take high rank, 
not only among consumers, on account 
of their delicious quality, but among 
sportsmen for their gameness. They 
are known in different sections as 
“horse mackerel,” “skip-jack,” “green 
fish,” “snappers,” “blue snappers,” “ skip- 
mackerel,” and are abundant from Penob- 
scot Bay to Cape Florida, where the tem- 
perature of the water is above 40 degrees 
and where their favorite food, the men- 
haden, is plentiful. 

August and September are good fish- 
ing months along the Eastern coast. 
Bluefish are usually taken by trolling 
with a metal or bone squid and a large 
hook. A cotton hawser-laid line, 50 yds. 
long, is tied to the stern of a sailboat, 
which cruises over the shoals or it is held 
in the hand. The position of gulls 
searching for prey over a school of blue- 
fish is a good game indicator. Little 
bluefish run along the southern New 
England coast in the early autumn, close 
to the shore, and are caught with a light 
rod, small hooks and a fine line and even 
with rudely constructed nets. Seaweed- 
ers frequently bring home hundreds of 
them, which they have caught while wad- 
ing in the water after seaweed; and the 
poorer people living along the coast— 
and even some of the well-to-do farmers, 
for that matter—look forward to the 
coming of the small “skip-jack” for the 
half-barrel or so of fish which they are 
desirous of salting down for winter use. 

From Martha’s Vineyard to lower 
New Jersey blackfish—or tantog, as they 
are more commonly called—bite readily 
at shrimp, shedder crab, lobster, fidler, 
winkle or clam bait. The best fish are 
taken in April with 60 or 70 ft. of flax 
line., a tracing sinker, and usually two 
blackfish hooks fastened to the end of 
the line below the sinker, 3 or 4 ft. apart. 
The fish feed close to the base of rocks, 
bite earnestly, and are gamey. The time 
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of taking is at flood tide. As in the case 
of bluefish, people living along the coast 
look forward to ‘‘tantog time” as prom- 
ising a no inconsiderable addition to their 
food supply. 

Another “shore fish” which furnishes 
help of the same kind is the flounder. 
This fish is taken along the Atlantic 
coast in the fall and early spring with al- 
most any kind of light tackle. The flat 
fish and other varieties of flounder have 
habits similar to the common flounder 
and are taken in the same way. 

There are two kinds of fishermen who 
go out in boats or who cast their lines 
from bridge or wharf or some bold point 
of rock—one, those who depend upon 
the sea for a living and who seek to cap- 
ture the greatest amount of fish with the 
least possible outlay of money or exer- 
tion; and the other, those who look to 
the sea for sport and who regard the fish 
itself as merely the natural sequence of 
the excitement of its capture. Naturally, 
the two elements are more or less antag- 
onistic. Anglers condemn the wholesale 
methods of capture used by professional 
fishermen as barbarous and unsportsman- 
like; while the professionals, in their turn, 
rightly consider that if they should adopt 
the methods of their deriders it would 
mean starvation for themselves and fam- 
ilies. There is obviously but one solu- 
tion to the problem: a man’s sport should 
be secondary to a man’s living. Unless 
the object of pursuit is in danger of ex- 
tinction, or there is cruelty in the way of 
seeking, then each fisherman is certainly 
entitled to adopt whatever method he 
may think tends to the advantage of 
himself and family. If he can catch 100 
fish in one hour by setting a trawl, it is 
better for him than to catch them at the 
rate of one an hour with a single hook 
until he obtains that number, even 
though the latter method would give the 
greater sport. 

But occasionally there is a fish that is 
best captured by trolling and casting a 
line, and the professional’s only advan- 
tage over the pleasure seeker’s is here such 
knowledge and skill as he may possess. 
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The stripéd bass is an excellent fish, 
and every inch of him is game. He is 
caught along the Atlantic coast and in 
the estuaries and tidal waters from Maine 
to Virginia. And, curiously enough, the 
sea bass is a marked contrast to his 
gamey relative. This fish takes clam 
bait, shrimp and shedder crab bait, and 
bites best between the turn of the tides. 
He affords the angler but little sport and 
is the tamest fish to catch along the 
coast. 

In company with stripéd bass and 
blackfish in the tidal waters from Maine 
to Florida are found porgies, known 
along the Rhode Island coast as “scup”’ 
and in Virginia as “fair maid.” It is usu- 
ally from 10 to 18 in. in length, weigh- 
ing 4 lbs. or more, and is abundant in 
some localities, but these vary with the 
season. It is often very cheap in the 
markets, although an excellent fish. 
Somewhat similar to the porgies are 
sheepshead, found from June to Septem- 
ber along the New Jersey and Long Isl- 
and coast. 

Red drum are found along the coast 
of Florida and sometimes as far north as 
New York. In February the drumfish 
are found in the Indian River of Florida 
and in March in the St. Augustine and 
Mantanzas inlets. April finds them in 
South Carolina and a month and a half 
later they are at Cape May. Although 
a bottom fish, the drum are game when 
struck. They weigh as high as 80 lbs. 
During the summer the bonita swims in 
shoals between Cape May and Cape Sa- 
ble. At times it is found off Cape Hat- 
teras and even in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Block Island fishermen take a good 
many. Its habits are similar to those of 
the bluefish. The cavallo lives along the 
southern “Atlantic coast, abounding in 
tidal waters of Florida. 

Hogfish weigh from 5 to 15 lbs. and 
are taken along the southern coast with 
heavy bass tackle. The goody, spot or 
LaFayette, as it is variously called, be- 
longs more particularly to the coast of 
Virginia and the Carolinas, although oc- 
casionally found in New York Harbor. 
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They weigh from 4 to 24 ozs., and their 
season is from June to October. 

The grouper is a South American fish 
and is found in the Gulf of Mexico and 
about Florida. It weighs from 15 to 75 
Ibs. and is taken in nets and by trolling 
with a large squid anda heavy line. The 
ling is taken in company with the cod- 
fish and in the same manner. It ranges 
from Nantucket to Georgia Bay. 

The golden mullet is found on the 
Carolina coast and the mountain mullet 
lives in the rapid streams of the South. 
Smelt are found from the Raritan River 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and are ta- 
ken in large seines. Weakfish are also 
known as squeteague and other local 
names, and are found along the Atlantie 
coast and in the tidal waters from Mary- 
land to Massachusetts. They are fished 
for on the first of the flood-tide with 
clam bait. The West India kingfish is 
found by sportsmen in Florida bays, 
sometimes quite plentifully. There are 
other varieties of salt-water fish, as the 
shark and swordfish, which hardly come 
under the limits of this article; while the 
salmon and sturgeon may be regarded 
more as fresh than salt-water fish. 


a 


THE GENUS PISCATOR. 





The genus Piscator is one of the most 
highly differentiated types of the Mam- 
malia of the Quaternary or Modern age. 
This article is written not with any se- 
rious expectation of adding to the sum 
of human knowledge on the subject, but 
rather to help the beginner to distin- 
guish more easily and accurately a few 
of the common species of this great 
genus. Perhaps in the years to come, 
after the way has been blazed, some per- 
son of more observant and discerning 
mind may take up the subject and give 
it the careful treatment which its impor- 
tance demands. 

No fishing resort is complete that 
does not possess a specimen or two of 
the glum old codger known to science 
as Piscator tacitus. When he takes his 
tackle and his pipe and pulls for some 
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unfrequented spot, wise people shun that 
particular locality as if it were tainted 
by smallpox. The company of his kind 
is nothing to him: he prefers the com- 
panionship of the weed and his thoughts. 
If an unfortunate child strays away from 
its proper guardians and happens to find 
a specimen of this peculiar species, it 
may return alive but it never looks quite 
the same afterward. Outfit and tackle 
vary greatly; one thing remains con- 
stant—the pipe. Fish may come, fish 
may go, but that pipe goes on forever. 

A second species fortunately more 
plentiful than the one just named is P. 
citiensis; small boys and farmers know 
him as “the dood fisherman.” Like 
Pretty Poll, the externals have been de- 
veloped at the expense of the less showy 
head piece. Citiensis may be easily dis- 
tinguished from all related species by 
the newness and smartness of his outfit, 
from his stiff white collar of the latest 
mode to his shiny rod and reel. There 
are no flies on him—rnot even a speck of 
dust. He gives himself away, however, 
when he takes hold of ‘‘that horrid ugly 
worm,” to try to bait his hook. . During 
this operation he looks about as com- 
fortable as an old bachelor holding a 
baby; he squirms and gets excited but 
finally succeeds in baiting his hook, af- 
ter a fashion. His bites range in num- 
ber from zero to infinity—usually hover- 
ing perilously near the former mark and 
reaching the latter limit during the mos- 
quito season. 

Piscator robustus is certainly a whole- 
some type. He may use a new Ken- 
tucky reel and Bristol rod or a good old 
ironwood pole; his hat may be a Pana- 
ma or a Buckeye; his dinner, when he is 
at home, may come at 12 or at 6; he 
may say “trousers”’ or he may show a 
decided preference for “pants”: exter- 
nals are of little help in identifying his 
species. On lake or river, in fresh or 
salt water, fishing for trout or tarpon, he 
gets his share of the fish. The Hudson, 
the Yukon and the Tennessee know his 
step Everywhere and always he is the 
same calm, easy going fellow, never 
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boasting, never bragging—a man whose 
acquaintance is well worth making and 
keeping. Whatever the externals are, 
he has the admirable faculty of getting 
there: this is the mark of the species. 

Midway between Piscator tacitus and 
P. robustus, and just the opposite of citi- 
ensis, is a fourth species of wide distri- 
bution and strongly marked character- 
istics. To scientific persons he is known 
as P. rusticus: bad little boys sometimes 
change the specific term into “rusty 
cuss.” This peculiar name comes doubt- 
less, not so much from a certain stiffness 
in his gait as from certain rusty stains 
that can be .easily traced even with the 
naked eye running down over his whis- 
kers and widening out into an amber 
lake on his shirt front. Scientists have 
not investigated this remarkable phe- 
nomenon as yet, but the general concen- 
sus of opinion on the subject is that ex- 
cessive precipitation and insufficient ex- 
pectoration will account for the amber 
expanse. Often the individual of this 
species is accompanied by another per- 
son, whom he clearly and accurately 
distinguishes from all others of similar 
costume and appearance by the terms 
“she” and “the old woman.” The bait 
usually used by this species is worms or 
salt pork—Does this choice spring from 
force of association? If all other dis- 
tinguishing marks fail, he can be readily 
recognized even by the tyro by the rusty 
stains hereinbefore mentioned. 

In all highly civilized communities 
there is found yet another species, called 
by the older works P. vociferous; the 
later authorities, on the ground of accu- 
racy, give the preference to the specific 
term ventosus (zidy). Competent stu- 
dents of the subject go so far as to say 
that a high state of civilization is impos- 
sible without the presence of a few of 
these useful individuals in the commu- 
nity to act as a safety valve for the col- 
lective imagination. With commendable 
foresight, all the great catches of P. vento- 
sus are made in the first person, perfect 
tense, indicative mood, voice very active. 
To all outward appearances, he is indis- 
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tinguishable from the four species named; 
dissection reveals a wind-pipe and vocal 
chords of enormous size. As it is not 
always convenient to use the knife to es- 
tablish the identity of the species, some 
other equally effective means of identifi- 
cation is required. This we have in the 
following: Touch up the specimen with 
an account of your latest fishing trip, 
giving a dash of color here and there as 
your conscience will permit; if you are 
dealing with P. ventosus, he will burst at 
once into full song. 

The protozoic type from which all of 
these types have been evolved—the sim- 
ian ancestor, as it were, of the great 
genus Piscator—is that widely differing 
but perennially interesting one known as 
P. infans. He is not so exclusive in his 
attachment to those of his own species 
as the five mentioned; in fact, he is us- 
ually found in company with an individ- 
ual of one of them rather than with 
those of his own kind. This peculiarity 
is deplored by those wish to study him 
collectively, but for the average student 
such slight disadvantages are more than 
counterbalanced by his wide distribution 
and accessibility. Under any circum- 
stances or conditions, he may be recog- 
nized by his small size and his youthful 
not to say fresh appearance. A cotton 
string, bent pin, and sprout cut from the 
bank suffice for tackle; a baking- pow- 
der can filled with worms or grasshop- 
pers furnishes the bait. Time brings 
change. The years come and go, till at 
last one of them drops a big bass note 
into his voice and another gives his up- 
per lip a coat of down—and Lo! infans 
is infans no longer. Whatever the later 
years may bring, they do not bring any 
pleasures more piquant or attractive than 
those of the cotton string and bent pin 
—we can all be sure of shat. 

James S. Compton, B. A. 


ete 


BENG an enthusiastic fisherman I take 
the liberty of sending you a photo of 2 
muskies—one weighing 18% and the 
other 11 lbs. Although many of your 
readers have opportunities of dealing with 
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larger fish, those who have not will real- 
ize when they safely hook one of that 
weight that there is “something doing” 
at once in their vicinity. Last spring I 
was in Southern California and visited, 
among other places, Santa Catalina Isl- 
and, where I tried jewfish, bonito, tuna, 
rock bass and other fish; from there go- 
ing up to Oregon and Washington and 
catching salmon, trout, codfish, etc. But, 
although these afford splendid sport, for 























TWO SIZABLE MUSCALLONGE, 


Compliments of Dr. W. A. LEASON, Neillsville, Wis. 





real enjoyment a man must fish on his 
own river, where he is acquainted with 
all the likely holes and where he thinks 
he can do just a little better than the 
rest of the local fishermen. 

Neillsville, Wis. Dr. W.A. Leason. 


—_—.—___ — 


PRACTICAL BAIT CASTING. 


SECOND PAPER. 


I would offer a few words regarding 
my idea of good bait casting. I will 
place accuracy as first point, style as 
second, and distance as third. I find it 
not of great importance to be able to 
make long casts; the main advantage 
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consists in being able to spot the lure in 
a likely looking place, at considerable 
distance, without necessitating the chang- 
ing of the course of the boat. Otherwise 
I believe we catch more fish by making 
shorter casts and more of them. Some 
anglers learn this attractive art much 
more readily than others (myself being 
among the duller class); yet by eternal 
practice—for I fish about half the time 
in the open season—I have been grati- 
fied at what much experience will de- 
velop. Accurate casting is best attained 
by a straight over-cast, the rod being 
moved from rear to front in a direct 
vertical line. In other words, right over 
the shoulder. Beginners usually hold 
their rod more horizontal, making what 
some term “side swipes” or side casts, 
and this style is not so conducive to ac- 
curate casting, nor does it admit of more 
than one person casting from one boat 
with any degree of pleasure, while the 
over-hand style readily admits of two 
bait casters to a boat with all comfort 
imaginable. But when there is no rea- 
sonable objection, a change of styles is 
restful and admissible. Baits of proper 
weight, rods of right length and elastic- 
ity, together with the right size of lines, 
are absolutely necessary if the best work 
is to be done. A medium length rod, 
say 5% to 6 ft., with a bait of about 3/ 
ounce weight, and a No. 5 silk line, gives 
us an outfit which seems to be preferred 
by a large majority of experienced an- 
glers when fishing for fish of medium 
size. In his admirable volumes devoted 
to the black bass, Dr. Henshall tells us 
that bass attack a lure more from bellig- 
erency than hunger. Other anglers think 
that 19 out of 20 attacks are the result 
of belligerency; but it seems to me that 
another element more often stimulates 
the attack than either of the ones men- 
tioned. I refer to curiosity. Curiosity 
is an element noticeably strong in all va- 
rieties of fish. I have many times cast 
lures, resembling no living thing, onto 
the water, while at the same instant min- 
nows would leap away from it and a 
bass grab it. The large fish and the 
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minnows seemed to be living together in 
peace and harmony, but the strange in- 
truder was instantly grabbed for inspec- 
tion. Of course it is an advantage to 
have a lure conspicuous, If size, shape 
and color make it so, it will be seen at 
longer range than otherwise. I believe 
that white is observed farther and is 
more exciting to the finny tribe than 
any color. Owing to the methods of 
attacking lures, we are led to a different 
construction for underwater baits than 
would be best for those running upon 
the surface. Modern underwater lures 
are fitted with trebles, the same being 
adjusted to the side and rear end, and to 
the bottom and rear ends on surface 
baits. It is noticeable that a lure run- 
ning under water 3 inches or more will 
nearly always be attacked from the side 
—I think it safe to say 49 times out of 
50. I notice that about 1 bass in 25 
will be caught upon the rear treble; 
though I think that in the majority of 
these cases the attack was from the side 
but the aim was too far back, thus the 
rear treble was caught. Of course this 
rule applies to the black bass and by no 
means to pike, pickerel, muscallonge, 
blue pointers, rock bass, perch and other 
fresh-water fish frequently caught with 
artificial lures. It may not be out of 
place here to state that my experience 
and observation has taught me that at 
nearly all times and in nearly all waters 
more fish can be caught with artificial 
baits than with any kind of natural bait. 
So it would seem that the requisites of 
the best underwater casting baits are: 
small size and rather fine hooks, adjust- 
ed at the rear and on two sides (weight- 
ed and otherwise arranged so as not to 
revolve in the water); the bait to be con- 
spicuous by the use of spinners and to 
be of a light color. 

As to surface baits. While the at- 
tack of the fish is recognized by the an- 
gler through only one of the five senses 
when using an underwater bait, with the 
surface bait, three of our five senses are 
brought into play—greatly enhancing 
the pleasure of the angler. He simul- 
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taneously feels, sees and hears the at- 
tack. The bass shoots much more ac- 
curately than the gunner or bait caster 
and he has a great dislike of “breaking 
water”; he tries hard to avoid exposing 
even the tip of his nose to the atmos- 
phere. It is rarely that he does it, for 
he grabs the bait under the bottom, 
managing to just nip the treble there 
hung, and in his great haste to dive 
down—probably to avoid attracting ene- 
mies from the air, such as fish hawks, 
etc.—his tail splashes the surface and 
the experienced angler can frequently 
make a close guess as to the size of his 
fish by the sound, if nothing else. I 
think the requisites of a good surface 
bait may be summed up as follows: 
First, it should be conspicuous. Again, 
I would prefer white, perhaps slightly 
varigated with red, blue or other colors. 
It should run well up upon the water, 
make a commotion in travelling and 
always have one side up and one side 
down. One treble on the under side 
will do nearly all of the direct hooking. 
Side trebles or more than 1 under treble 
are superfluous and worse than useless. 
As Dr. Henshall says, “The use of a 
single hook is more sportsmanlike and 
in many ways pleasanter than the use of 
trebles,” (which the good Doctor calls 
“abominable”); but, at the same time, 
we all desire to catch the fish we angle 
for and the trebles do the catching and 
do it with a certainty that no single 
hook can attain to—although a multi- 
plicity of these trebles amounts to little 
less than torture to the angler in many 
ways. There is a happy medium be- 
tween too many and too few hooks. For 
my own use—and in this I believe I will 
be supported by all modern bait casters 
—3 trebles are the limit for an under- 
water bait and 2 for a surface bait—that 
number covering every possible point of 
attack. On both lures, the rear treble 
does much service in securing the fish 
by swinging around and gaffing on the 
outside, and many fishermen value it 
highly for that service; yet still an- 


other class, seeming not so anxious to 


secure the prize at all hazards, would 
rather have no gaffing “in theirs.’ Such 
anglers may detach the rear hooks with- 
out the loss of 2 per cent. of their 
strikes, so far as legitimate mouth-hook- 
ing is concerned. 

In the past, most underwater baits 
have been made too large and clothed 
with too many hooks. My notion is, 
Not too large for the bold bravery of 
the attacking fish, but for the pleasure, 
accuracy and ease of casting and sure 
hooking. But not so with surface baits: 
a portion of them being in the air, they 
are nipped at, so to speak, under their 
central bottom and 1 treble here does 
all the work and does it well. I have 
found that, rise for rise, the surface bait 
is surest to kill. Besides this, it works 
pleasantly and well over the most fre- 
quented haunts of the black bass, where 
underwater lures cannot be used at all 
on account of weeds,etc. Further, the 
excitement of angling is very much in- 
creased by the use of surface baits. I 
have caught bass smaller than the bait, 
which of course were at once returned 
to the water, to tarry till their beards 
grew. In my next I will speak of the 
habits of the black bass—pointing out 
some peculiar features in his make-up, 
which I deem directly connected with 
the success of the angler and which, I 
believe, have not been mentioned in the 
writings of others. Bait Caster. 


To BE CONTINUED. 
— ———____— 


“RoAcH,” writes an English angler, 
“stand next to the trout in beauty. They 
are covered with large silvery scales, fan- 
shaped and slightly ribbed. The small 
mouths of these roach are quite bare of 
teeth, so that they suck in the bait and 
masticate it well down the throat, be- 
tween hard, bony discs. As soon as the 
spawning is over, they return to the deep 
pools lower down the Yarra, and those 
taken in winter are said to be fine table 
fish. Before leaving the spawning 
grounds they scour themselves in the 
gravelly shallows—hence the bright look 
of the fish we catch down-stream.” 



































In the good old days, when the Unit- 
ed States and Mexico were separated by 
the Sabine River (instead of the Rio 
Grande), the territory comprising the 
present States of Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Arkansas caught and retained much 
of what one might call the forced emi- 
gration from thicker settled and -more 
orderly commonwealths farther north 
and east. In the border communities it 
was considered bad form to show curios- 
ity concerning the antecedents of a new 
arrival. What he had been mattered lit- 
tle; what he was going to be, his neigh- 
bors were willing to learn from future de- 
velopments. It is fair to presume that a 
majority of the early settlers were very 
good people—the “poor but honest” 
type of pioneers, who have blazed roads 
and cleared the first fields in every sec- 
tion of our country ; and after them came 
farmers, stockraisers and traders, whose 
only reason for leaving their former 
home was the hope of doing better in a 
newer field of enterprise. Then, too, 
were the professional men, who came lat- 
er, many of them freshly graduated from 
medical or legal schools—ambitious 
scions of well-to-do families, eager to find 
room for the exercise of their knowledge 
and talents unhampered by competition 
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with older rivals. But, whether a new- 
comer hailed direct from Yale College or 
had fled from the just wrath of some 
outraged community back in an older 
State, he was given the same unquestion- 
ing welcome and a fair chance to prove 
his capabilities for good citizenship. 


* 
* * 


“WHEN I was a boy,” said Old Man 
Gregg the other day, “ Father used to 
tell me of high old times in the little set- 
tlements along the Sunflower River. 
Thar wasn’t much stock took in fine 
clothes an’ society manners along about 
them times. Men, women an’ children 
wore homespun, chawed terbacker, an’ 
cussed whenever the pressure of current 
events made ’em forgetful of thar religion. 
To git along peaceful in this world, a fel- 
ler had to stand ready to drink or fight 
whenever he was called on; an’ if he 
could carry more liquor or a harder 
lickin’ than his neighbor, folks expected 
him to be modest like about it an’ not do 
too much blowin’. People that fancied 
the name of bully had the privilege of 
tryin’ for it, all right, an’ gen’rally enough 
of the neighbors would turn qut at their 
fun’ral to see ’em put away right. Fath- 
er liked to tell about a big, double-j’inted 
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Georgian who showed up fer the first 
time at a barbecue an’ insisted on bein’ 
put in charge of the whole doin’s. ‘I’m 
an unwashed an’ unwhupped terror,’ says 
he. ‘’Ceptin’ you make me marshal of 
the day an’ gimme a big blue sash to 
wear, I'll p’intedly rank up dead men 
‘round these groun’s like cordwood. 
Bring me that ’ere sash! I killed nine 
of thar best fighters back yander in Geor- 
gy, an’ I’m mighty nigh sick to kill some 
more.’ Well, sir, he had the whole shoot- 
in’ match buffaloed, till Parson Davy—a 
little, old, dried-up midget of a preacher, 
jest in from Kentucky—comes for’ard 
an’ says, says he: ‘ We-all don’t want no 
bloodshed to sadden this joyous occa- 
sion. We've got to have a marshal, an’ 
our Georgia friend is kind enough to of- 
fer his services. He says that bein’ a 
marshal an’ killin’ bad men is his strong 
holt, an’ when a feller feels fitted, thata- 
way, for any partic’lar job, ’tain’t right to 
turn him away from it. Some things a 
feller kin do, an’ others he don’t need to 
try. Forinstance: I tried trappin’ afore 
I undertook to preach, but never could 
make no headway ketchin’ furs. Beaver 
an’ otter was too small fer me; ’coons 
used to steal the bait an’ never spring a 
trap; but I was dead medicine on skunks 
—an’, by Shadrach, Meshach an’ Abed- 
nego, I feel like showin’ you-all how I 
used ter knock the life out of ’em.’ An’, 
with that, he gathered up a wagon neck- 
yoke an’ swatted the Georgia feller as 
cold as a wedge. ‘Now, as is right an’ 
fittin’,’ says he, ‘we'll open these exercises 
with pra’r, an’ sing suthin of Wesley’s, 
while the fiddlers are rosomin’ an’ tunin’ 
an’ gittin’ ready for bizness.’” 


* 
* * 


War clouds are lowering over the 
Isthmus and in the Far East, and, as 
usual when trouble threatens, I keep an 
emergency ration in my hunting coat 
pocket and my favorite saddle mule lar- 
iated close to camp. In case of a sud- 
den summons by the President of Co- 
lumbia, the Great White Czar, or the Mi- 
kado, I don’t want to be found unpre- 
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pared. ‘You're mighty welcome,” says 
Herr Von Bismarck, when I butted into 
his private office on the day before Se- 
dan. “We can use you, all right, I guess; 
but Guggenstein has got the job I’ve been 
holding for you so long, and the best I 
can offer now is command of a regiment 
in the reserves. How does that strike 
you fora starter?” “T’ll run over and 
see Napoleon, and let you know in the 
morning,” says I; “maybe there’s a field- 
marshalship lying around loose.” But it 
was the same old thing on the other side. 
“What’s been keeping you?” asked the 
Emperor. “Reckon a fellow wants time 
to crib his corn and get in his winter’s 
firewood,” says I—a bit huffy at this un- 
expected reception. “It is well,” said Na- 
poleon; “you may take eight convales- 
cents from l’hopital generale and return 
to Paris as the escort of Madame Pou- 
chard, the wife of my valet. Allons, 
m’sieur! L’Empereur vous commande.” 
Then he borrowed my last match and 
turned to busy himself with some unim- 
portant preliminaries of the impending 
battle, which might have terminated dif- 
ferently had the Man with the Typewrit- 
er participated—on either side. “Twas a 
humiliating experience, but it taught me 
the value of forehandedness and immedi- 
ate action. When the expected emmis- 
ary arrives, I shall saddle up without 
stopping to ask questions, and my secret 
advices will be read with Old Sal on the 
keen jump. 
* 
. * 

I am glad to see that the authorities 
prevented the attempt by a swell New 
Jersey club to introduce the English cus- 
tom of hunting a tame deer across coun- 
try with horse and hounds. Luckily the 
penal code provides a punishment for 
any person who shall “capture, torment, 
or overdrive any animal,” and it was 
found necessary to substitute an anise- 
seed bag for the live fugitive and turn 
the proposed hunt into a pitiable farce. 
I haven’t the slightest particle of sympa- 
thy for the disappointed gentlemen and 
ladies of the Lakewood aggregation. If 
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the sort of sport possible in thickly set- 
tled and highly civilized regions is not to 
their fancy—if they are not content to 
dally with anise-seed bags, punching 
bags and similar makeshifts—let them 
remove to the great and glorious West, 
where we may be a trifle shy in the mat- 
ter of culture and the social amenities but 
where all recreation is soul satisfying in 
its crudity and strenuousness, 


* 
* + 


THE mongoose, which was originally 
introduced into the West India islands to 
exterminate field rats in the sugar plan- 
tations, has accomplished a great deal 
more than was required of it in the ex- 
terminating way and become a veritable 
pest. After disposing of the rats, its car- 
nivorous appetite led it to get busy with 
the snakes, birds and smaller domestic 
animals, and at present the mongoose is 
practically the whole thing in these sun- 
ny islands, where, save for man’s imper- 
tinent monkeying with the original plan 
of creation, he should be seen as rarely 
as the Polar bear, the dado, or the Kan- 
sas grasshopper. In Barbadoes strenu- 
ous efforts toward the mongoose’s utter 
effacement are now to be made, but 
whether much good will come from them 
is matter of doubt. It is easy enough to 
pronounce an edict of outlawry upon the 
mongeese, the monganders and the little 
mongoslings; but getting them to come 
in out of the brush, surrender to the 
proper authorities and abjectly plead for 
mercy and forgiveness, is quite another 
and more difficult matter. 


* 
* 


* 

For my part, I am getting dead leary 
of imported luxuries. From German 
measles, in my youth, to the Rhenish 
wine that Chauncey Depew persuaded 
me to sample when I was East last sum- 
mer, I have found them, one and all, con- 
siderably less hunkadori than they are 
cracked up to be. 


* 
* * 
RETROSPECTION is growing to be a fad 
of daily journalism all over the country. 
Every editorial page has its memory 
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arousers. They help to fill space and 
are easily compiled from various sources. 
“Ten years ago today,” says the Bung- 
town Herald, “Mr. Jason Dimmitt and 
Miss Belinda Kuykendall were joined in 
the holy bonds of wedlock and Mr. Eli 
Perdue killed the banner Chester White- 
Poland China hog, weighing 612 lbs. 
dressed (head left on). All the above 
were members of some of our most 
prominent families of the present day.” 
“Fifty years ago today,” remarks the S¢. 
Louis Daily Fair-I-See,“the down river 
packet Magnolia Belle blew out her cyl- 
inder head at Hogthief Bend, seriously 
scalding one man and killing two nig- 
gers. Capt. Eph Smithers reports find- 
ing the Morning Star aground below 
Cape Girardeau and the crew and pas- 
sengers playing poker and praying for a 
two-foot rise on the Government gauge.” 
“Seventy: five years ago today,” chirrups 
the New York Luminary, “Lord Cholmon- 
deley Fergus Duffy, fourth son of the 
Earl of Togglesbrough, visited the Board 
of Trade as the guest of John McGin- 
ness; 12 Italian laborers were buried in 
a sewer excavation at Harlem; a 40 ft. 
sperm whale was stranded at Barnegat; 
Cohen Bros., clothiers on the Bowery, in- 
advertently sold a bandana handkerchief 
at cost.” Now, all this is of intense and 
overpowering interest, ill-advised conten- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Take almost any prosaic happening of 
yesterday or last week, and it sounds 
well in the telling, if concisely and force- 
fully told; but wait till you can dig the 
same occurrence from the wreck and 
wrack of two or a dozen decades, and 
dish it up all misty and musky with the 
fog and odor of forgetfulness, and then 
your listeners will hold up their hands 
and cry “ Geminy Christmas! wasn’t there 
lots of notable things doing along about 
then?” 
* m aa 

REFERENCE to the adventurous scion 
of the Togglesbroughs, reminds me that 
a 13th cousin of my own writes announc- 
ing her engagement to a noble Russ, 
whose ranch is located somewhere in the 
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cross-timber region between St. Peters- 
burg and the Volga. According to Eli- 
za’s letters, the principal products of the 
estate are charcoal and wolves, and the 
peasants manufacture the first and are 
consumed by the second. If pending in- 
vestigations prove that her beloved one 
is in reality all he claims, instead of be- 
ing only a retired tin peddler (as invidi- 
ous busybodies have insinuated), the 
writer is shortly to be translated to a 
new scene of activity, appointed Master 
of the Hunt and Chief Dog Pelter, and 
will wear gold lace on his overalls and 
subsist exclusively on caviare and Char- 
lotte russe. Brethren of the Sports 
Afield Family are notified that the latch- 
string of his drooka will always hang 
outside and uniformed servitors will meet 
all trains, fully equipped with lambswool 
blankets, hot rocks and other approved 


restoratives. 
* 


* * 

Ir, as the sportsmen’s journals claim, 
game fish are decreasing in size, and are 
gradually disappearing from bodies of 
water as large as Lake Champlain be- 
cause of their pollution by poisonous re- 
fuse from manufacturing plants, it looks 
as though anglers of the 21st century 
will have to go far for their sport and 
content themselves with remarkably 
short strings of very small fry. Maybe 
the time will come when the catching of 
a 17-ounce salmon in the Miramichi 
will be heralded far and near as an event 
worthy of note; when 6-inch bass will 
be mounted and displayed in tackle-store 
windows, and the discovery of any sort 
of an old fish will be published with the 
prelude “We learn from a supposed cred- 
ible source” (just as the sea-serpent items 
begin in the newspapers of today). Im- 
agine something like the following: 


“Grandpa Smithers, of 19876 Front Street—acknowl- 
edged to be the oldest resident of our city—says he can 
remember when the last catfish was caught in the Mis- 
souri River. It was taken, some 8 miles above Kansas 
City, by a Professor Frederickson, who immediately 
transported it in his airship to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington. Grandpa Smithers distinctly re- 
members seeing this fish. He says it was a perfect mon- 
ster in size, as long as a table knife and fully an inch 
wide between the eyes, 


I VOLUNTARILY went to a dance on 
New Year’s Eve, but Clyde Ellison and 
the prevailing spirit of good cheer should 
be held responsible for that which fol- 
lowed. Perhaps I am wrong to have 
written “spirit,” when the plural can be 
expressed by the addition of a single let- 
ter; but, even yet, 1 am unprepared for 
hair-splitting accuracy while alluding to 
the events of that night. Clyde says I 
danced all the rest of that year and part. 
of the next one. Perhaps I did—or tried 
to; and a cheerful willingness to do one’s 
best seemed to suffice, in the estimation 
of others than myself. As I remember, 
proceedings dragged somewhat for the 
first three or four hours—for some of the 
dancers were diffident and full of reluc- 
tance to appear at their best. No doubt 
the subsequent hilarity might be traced 
to the impossibility of being full of two 
things at once; hence, the reluctance 
temporarily retired in discomfiture. 
And talk about music! Sousa’s band is 
not in it with ours. Kubelik in his best 
days couldn’t fiddle with Kit Dobbins of 
the “Lazy J” ranch; there was never a 
more dreamy, glideful, heart’s-balm- 
instilling waltz than “Sal";Wouldn’t Go to 
the Party O!” nor a livelier two-step than 
“Turkey in the Straw.” We danced a- 
plenty. I am reminded of the fact every 
time I move a joint, and with each twinge 
and squeak there is borne in upon my 
heart the memory of a rash promise to 
repeat the experience next Valentine’s 
Day. Oh! why did I not stipulate for a 
longer continuance? Had I said “Next 
Christmas” or even “Fourth of July,” 
some hindering event might have 
chanced meanwhile—or maybe I could 
negotiate with our druggist for a reduced 
wholesale price on hartshorn liniment 
and “Aunt Eliza’s Rheumatic Elixir.” 
Wish I was young again; or that the 
girls wouldn’t swing a fellow so hard; or 
that I had sense enough to stay at home 
and out of danger. But “there’s no fool 
like an old one” and mighty few of the 
latter rightfully belonging in the same 
class with 


THE MAN WITH THE TyPEwRITER. 
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EDITORIAL. 





WHITE MORNINGS. 


Now is the season of “white morn- 
ings,” when a first glance through the 
frosted pane shows that ever-busy Na- 
ture has elected to conceal or disguise 
all of man’s handiwork out-of-doors, 
heaping drifts upon every plane or sur- 
face where snow will lie, and dotting 
even the perpendicular walls with flecks 
and patches of white. The earth is hid- 
den in its winter garb, and the very at- 
mosphere is tangible to the sight, cloud- 
ed with hurtling particles that the wind 
whirls and sweeps upward, downward, 
and in every other direction imaginable. 
To the comfortably housed, the scene is 
incomparably beautiful, and nowadays 
comfortable houses are the rule in the 
big scope of territory which constitutes 
the United States, sans colonies and de- 
pendencies. But in every State and 
county, from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
and from the Canadian Boundary to the 
Gulf, the time has been when house 
walls were none of the thickest or roofs 
the tightest, and a still earlier day, when 
the white pioneer was faced by the ne- 
cessity of supplying himself with both, 
without a neighbor to turn to for assist- 
ance. The beauty of a snowy morning 
was not so readily appreciated then, nor 
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were the picturesque features of the land- 
scape incitive to ecstatic comment. The 
pioneers saw only the stern realities of 
their lives and surroundings ; Winter was 
their most dreaded foe, and the tighten- 
ing of his grip upon forests, fields and 
streams was a menace to their comfort 
and safety. 

Possibly today there are sod-house 
dwellers on the blizzard-swept plains of 
the Northwest, to whom a fresh fall of 
snow means only increased difficulties in 
the way of procuring their supply of fire- 
wood from some distant coulée, but such 
are isolated cases, which only imperfect- 
ly represent the conditions facing the 
earlier settlers of our country in general. 
Possession of the modern conveniences 
of life—warm clothing, blankets, facilities 
for getting the greatest amount of heat 
from the smallest quantity of fuel—helps 
one wonderfully in battling with the 
cold. It is possible to “surround” a 
stove, while a fireplace, from its construc- 
tion, is approachable only from a single 
direction, and while one’s toes are toast- 
ing his heels may freeze. Again, the 
old-time backwoodsmen had no dry- 
goods stores within an hour’s or a day’s 
travel. Their wives and sisters spun and 
wove, that the family might have cloth- 
ing and bed-furnishings, and, before the 
day of pasturelands and sheep, buckskin 
and furs figured, instead of homespuns, 
to an extent that would now be consid- 
ered but little short of ridiculous. Half- 
clad, poorly sheltered as they were, and 
at times something more than half- 
starved, the romantic tinge of their sur- 
roundings was lost upon the sturdy 
woodsmen and buxom maids whose lives 
and loves have furnished inspiration for 
generations of novelists and poets. The 
distance of viewpoint counts for some- 
thing, and, moreover, there is a difference 
between feeling a snowstorm and watch- 
ing its progress through a plateglass 
window. " 

Nowadays, when a sportsman ventures 
into the big woods too late in the season, 
and it is his fortune to be storm-caught 
and imprisoned for a few days in his 
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comfortably appointed camp, he may 
justly look upon it as a pleasurable ex- 
perience. The “‘ white mornings,” though 
cold to the point of bitterness, are en- 
durable because of their beauty. To 
charge through the snow flurry to the 
creek, break the ice and return with a 
pail of water, is a “stunt” to set the 
blood pleasantly a-tingle. Even to chop 
wood, with the thermometer 30 degrees 
below zero and the north wind blowing 
a gale, is not a task to be dreaded; for 
it is the sole experience of the sort in a 
lifetime, and next week, and the week af- 
ter, the janitor will pipe the warmth from 
the furnace, as usual. Hardships and 
short rations none of us would choose as 
a regular thing, but they may be delight- 
ful as a temporary departure from a 
hackneyed routine of luxury and ease. 
It is in our great cities that the ex- 
tremes of life meet—that Poverty jostles 
Opulence, and homeless wretches perish 
from cold and hunger within a stone’s 
throw of warmth and plenty. White 
mornings, and the nights that precede 
them, there possess terrors unthought of 
by the resourceful pioneer, who might 
take and make free use of anything at 
hand that could, by some shift or other, 
be made to serve as shelter or protec- 
tion. Strange as it may seem, Civiliza- 
tion, that should ameliorate conditions 
and smoothe the pathways her children 
tread, has made chill Winter chillier still 
for the hapless weaklings of her flock. 





A CAMBRIC FOR HIS TEARS. 





“Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel.”’— Scriptures, 


It is possible that the author of “‘The 
Delight of Killing Birds,” that recently 
appeared as a “leader” on the editorial 
page of the Chicago Evening American, 
would not know a choke-bore from a 
choke cherry and couldn’t chop a Christ- 
mas turkey’s head off with a guillotine 
and fifty feet of rope; but he does ‘seem 
to understand the trick of disguising an 
undisputed but nonsensical and irrele- 
vant fact and putting it on parade as a 





philosophical argument as well as the 
next man. 

In a half column of double-leaded, 
double-measure, blackface type he tearful- 
ly and fearfully pillories one F. A. Ober, 
admitted to be a “true sportsman,” for 
writing for a favorite newspaper an arti- 
cle on the delights of hunting rail; and 
concludes by arraigning, not only the 
aforesaid Ober, but President Roosevelt 
and all other “master hands with rifle 
and shotgun” as murderers of the deep- 
est dye. I quote in part: 

. . He writes entertainingly of the bright 
foliage along the watercourses and tells enthusiastically 
of his joy in finding a wild grapevine loaded with deli- 
cious fruit. But he reserves his best powers for the story 
of luring a flock of little birds within gunshot by imitat- 
ing their calls. Then the author, who was 
concealed in a blind, shot them. So now the 
birds are dead. Being cultured and enlight- 
ened gentlemen, they can see clearly the difference be- 
tween killing birds in season and slaughtering them out 
ofseason. . When Theodore Roosevelt, the 
President of the United States, has filled many books 
with the lists of the dumb victims of his prowess, hunt- 
ers less eminent can be pardoned, perhaps, for finding 
delight in telling of their triumphs over creatures which 
are so unfortunate as to be weaker in mind and body than 
those who hunt and kill them.” 

Ober, Roosevelt and the rest aside— 
true sportsmen need no defence—one 
who writes in such a strain as the Amer- 
ican editor may deserve some attention. 
If he is misled by the fantasies of a mind 
diseased, he is to be pitied ; if he is truck- 
ling to the lachrymose snufflings of a lot 
of hysterical faddists (who would gulp 
down an elephant steak and weep at a 
quail on toast), then he is to be roasted. 
In any event, when the editor of a great 
newspaper will disclose, in the matter of 
sports, opinions so redolent of tansy and 
salts and hothouse steam, so twinlike to 
cellar turnip-tops, spoilt mushrooms and 
incubator babies, how are rational people 
to receive his dicta on religion, politics, 
metaphysics and political economy? A 
wheel that will wobble on a smooth road 
is not to be trusted where stumps and 
stones and chuckle holes abound. 

Did the gentleman ever eat a pork 
chop? The chances are poor Piggy was 
tolled to his death by the display of a 
few grains of corn, and thereby, like the 
birds, “grossly deceived.” Does he wear 
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shoes? Well, that poor calf little 
thought, when being gorged with skim 
milk and slops, that it was at last to cost 
him his skin and ignominiously hang 
him by the heels in a market. So he 
was deceived. The same with the lamb. 
He thought he was a favorite and a pet, 
but, as soon as he was fat enough, away 
he went—his flesh for mutton and his 
skin to make for the editor of the Amer- 
ican gloves guaranteed to be the finest 
kid. He (and it) also was deceived. 

And the hens! They are killed in 
great plenty, God knows—but they have 
practiced on them deceptions worse than 
death a thousand-fold. Look at it! 
Robbed of their legitimate eggs, the fruits 
of their souls’ travail, and their nests de- 
filed with counterfeit porcelain abomina- 
tions that would beguile the Devil. And 
when at last they are allowed to hatch, 
are they her own sons and daughters she 
brings forth to fuss with and brood over 
and scratch for? No. They are Tom, 
Dick and Harry—the illegitimate and 
unpedigreed progeny of every libidinous 
and unprincipled old Biddy in the barn- 
yard. Od’s bodikins! After such an 
exposé of deception amongst the poultry, 
I wonder can the American editor stom- 
ache an egg-nog, an omelet or a spring 
fry? 

In the beginning God said: “Let us 
make Man in our image, after our 
likeness, and let him have dominion over 

-the fish of the sea, and over the fowl ot 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all 
the earth and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth.”” All those 
things were created expressly to con- 
tribute to the comfort and health and 
happiness of Man—to be used exactly 
as they are being used. Let us then 
take life and its gifts exactly as God gave 
them to us. Let us be kind and hu- 
mane, but robust, masterful and healthy 
minded. Let us not cultivate, nor tol- 
erate, sentiments that are sickly, shrink- 
ing, senile or conducive to congested 
stomachs, sunken cheeks, watery eyes 
and worse noses. It is a fact, known to 


all, that elsewhere the real man never 


sleeps as well, eats as relishably or feels 
the same buoyancy of body and spirit 
that he does when, with rod and gun, he 
goes into the wooded wilds to live the 
natural man, to exercise his God-given 
dominion over the fish of the sea and the 
fowl of the air. While he remains there 
his cares cease, his heart soars aloft and 
God prospers him physically and men- 
tally. It is only when he is stewed in 
steam heat and petrified behind plate 
glass and hoisted in an elevator to a 
stuffy room on the ’steenth floor that he 
begins to grow thin in the legs, raspy in 
the voice and feverish in his criticisms of 
the works of everybody in general and 
of those of the Almighty in particular. 

I presume, with proper enervation and 
environment, a tired-out newspaper writ- 
er could after a while learn to see mur- 
der in the cutting of trees for houses and 
fences or the mowing of grass for hay, 
but such spasms of sympathy, I opine, 
are more imaginary than real. For in- 
stance: one would think that a writer 
who would make such a spread as the 
forego'ng over the shooting of a few 
game birds would not be able to keep a 
week’s salary in his pocket while there 
was a hungry child or a stray cat or dog 
in the city of Chicago. And maybe he 
can't. Nevertheless, were I hungry or 
in need and forced to ask an ultra-senti- 
mentalist or a real sportsman for speedy 
and substantial relief—-I’d ask the sports- 
man. 

Anp Ip cet IT! 


IN THE LAND OF HIAWATHA. 


Dan DE Foe. 








A glance at the illustrations on pages 
102 and 168 of this issue will give those 
unacquainted with the Twin Cities an 
idea of the many places of historic inter- 
est to be reached by a short trolley ride 
from either St Paul or Minneapolis. 
While there is more action in Mr. War- 
den’s picture than in the romantic old 
pathway portrayed by Mr. Bliss’s camera, 
yet both pictures equally bespeak that 
sense of reposeful happiness only to be 
enjoyed by the genuine nature lover. 
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ARTHUR CORBIN GOULD. 





In the recent death of A. C. Gould, 
editor and founder of Shooting & Fishing, 
sportsman journalism loses one of its 
most distinguished members. Mr. 
Gould brought to a high sense of his re- 
sponsibilities a mind stored with all the 
rare, exact data of rifle lore, and no in- 
telligent man could read his paper with- 
out conceiving a feeling of earnest re- 
spect for the man at the-wheel. His tem- 
perament being 





we all follow the well-worn trail as wor- 
thily. 





THE LOW AND THE LOWLY. 





In the shadows gray of the lofty pines, 
Lies the Princess Starry Eyes; 

’Neath a birch-bark tomb, ’midst Nature’s halls, 
Where gloom the light defies. 

Along the east shore of Tripp Lake, 
in Vilas County, Wisconsin, is (or was, 
when the writer summered in that region 
some years ago) an Indian grave, amid a 
heavy growth of 





what it was, Shoot- 
ing and Fishing 
was perforce high- 
minded, clear, reli- 
able and inform- 
ing. Weare told 
that the editor’s 
last thoughts, pre- 
ceding the end, 
were mainly of the 
journal his own 
hands had built 
and which he 
loved with a firm 
devotion. 

Mr. Gould was 
rightly regarded 
as the ablest 
American authori- 
ty on the rifle and 
rifle shooting. His 
services to his own 
country are cum- 
ulative in charac- 
ter, in that the 
work of his hands 
will long survive him. The Government 
at Washington was debtor to his skill 
and thoroughness and the great French 
Republic publicly voiced its appreciation 
by sending medals that naught save tal- 





- ent of a high order could ever win. 


An American of the best type, an ar- 
dent patriot, a conscientious journalist, 
the modesty of true erudition sat well 
upon him. Now that he is gone, the 
kindly personality of Mr. Gould comes 
before our eyes—a misty picture. May 
the earth rest lightly on him and may 





THE LATE A. C. GOULD IN HIS SANCTUM. 


Photo by Perry D. Frazer, St. Louis, Mo. 





Norway pines. 
When one first ap- 
proaches this 
grave something 
like feelings of awe 
come over him. 
The silence of a 
great forest broods 
over all. To right, 
to left—on all 
sides—tower lofty 
trees, a foot or 
more in diameter. 
One’s footfalls are 
stilled when walk- 
ing on the pine 
needles, where, for 
countless seasons, 
they have drop- 
ped. Covering this 
earth mound is a 
birchbark thatch- 
ed roof, supported 
by four corner 
posts. Here lie 
the remains of 
Princess Starry Eyes—only daughter of 
Chief Minocq, who for many years was 
at the head of the tribe of Chippewas 
now occupying the Flambeau Reserva- 
tion in that locality. Some little distance 
back, in an opening near the lake shore, 
are numerous skeleton wigwams—made 
from the yielding saplings growing in the 
swamps. Each autumn the tribe visits 
here, and for several days their rituals 
are practiced. Dancing, wailing, feast- 
ing and fasting is taken up ia its turn. 
Birch bark is gathered and the bare 
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poles of the huts are once more made 
inhabitable. Exhaustion usually ends 
the orgies the fifth or sixth day, when 
the tribe departs to other, though less 
important, burial places. With the fell- 
ing of the pines, possibly the unfeeling 
White Man laid low the bark tomb, and 
loving hearts find it hard to locate their 
Princess’s grave, save by the vivid red of 
the wintergreen berries growing there. 
But, a mile or so from where the Indian 











MINNEHAHA FALLS. 


Amateur photo by H. E. Warpey, Minneapolis, Minn. 





girl lies, is an island near the centre of 
the lake. A white sister, whose life story 
is an unusually sad one, is buried here, 
where, 


"Neath the fitful shade of the towering pine, 
Is a lowly, unmarked grave; 

And here shall rest till the end of Time, 
A form that was Passion’s slave. 

No friend or kindred, with sorrow bent, 
Shall place a flower here; 

Not a single soul with sadness rent— 
Not one to shed a tear! 


AFIELD. 


The loon may laugh in elfish glee, 
As he skims the glassy lake; 

A bird may chirp in the lone pine tree— 
They’re not for the sleeper’s sake. 

The heavens alone shall weep in storm, 
The winds shall sigh her doom, 

While naught but rippling waves are borne 
To this lonely island tomb. 


VANE SIMMONDS. 


SOUTHWESTERN MUSIC. 


SUNGLEAMS AND GossAMERs is the title 
of a little book of verses bygHilton R. 
Greer of Pittsbufg, Texas. 

While these verses show many poetic 
touches they are, withal, a trifle too di- 
dactic to fit the title given above. How- 
ever, Mr. Greer’s verses, while modest, 
are redolent of out-of-doors and should 
appeal to the tastes of all Nature lovers. 
The tone of the productions is sweet and 
pure throughout, and decidedly opti- 
mistic. 

“What matters it that, day by day, 
Up ruggéd slopes we fare?— 
Do not Love's roses blossom by the way 
And sweeten all the air?”’ 

“A Boating Song” is, perhaps, the 
most rhythmical poem in the book: 
“*Moonlight of a June night, and you, my sweet, beside 

me, 

Drifting, idly drifting, where ripples seek the shore; 
Throb and sob of ’cello strings, low wailing down the 

waters, 

And with your hands to clasp in mine what need 

to grasp an oar? 
Floating down the tide with you— 
Oh! could I abide with you! 
Ever side by side with you Life’s shifting stream along; 
Shore and sky, it seems to me, 
Would be fraught with dreams to me 
What time we drifted Edenward, attuned to Love’s 
sweet song!”’ 

A true and whelesome touch is found 
in “The Newer South,” breathing the 
manly, self-reliant spirit which has re- 
built, bravely and strongly, upon the 
ruins of the old regime: 

‘““Not the same South as of old, with a wealth of brave 
deeds and romances; 

Not the same South as of old, with a tinkle of strings 
in the cabins; 


Not the same South as of 91d, of opulent ease and in- 
dulgence! 








This is the South which has set a goal on the heights 
of endeavor; 


The South which shall press, undaunted and steadfast 
of purpose, 

Up, up, to the star-seeking peaks of proud and trium- 
phant achievement!”’ 


CLARENCE A. Murcu. 











The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his ypanion and foll 
ural desire to be useful to him. 





him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








SHORT BARKS. 





THE subject of express rates on dogs 
is exciting much comment in doggy cir- 
cles at present. It is not generally known 
that there is a discrimination between 
dogs shipped by breeders and those not 
breeders. The regular rate is double 
first-class merchandise, but to breeders 
the rate is single first-class merchandise 
where dogs are crated, provided with 
collar, chain and drinking vessel and 
food. Dogs shipped on chain take a 
rate of double first-class merchandise at 
100 lbs., regardless of weight. . Our 
friends shipping dogs will do well to have 
the local express agent go thoroughly 
into the different classifications and rates, 
else they may have to pay more than is 
right. Express agents, as a rule, are not 
well posted on these rates. 

* 
* * 

Ar its regular annual meeting the 
Seattle Kennel Club decided to make a 
determined effort for the unification of 
Pacific Coast kennel associations, with a 
view to combining all under one central 
body. What is known as the Pacific 
Coast League of San Francisco may be 
regarded as the head and front of this 
movement, whose ultimate end would be 


to remove all Pacific Coast clubs from 
the jurisdiction of the American Kennel 
Club. Just why the A. K. C. is not com- 
petent to take care of the kennel interests 
of California and Washington as well as 
those of Pennsylvania and Illinois, we do 
not clearly see, and it will be in order for 
some brother dogman, residing west of 
the Sierras, to kindly elucidate the situ- 
ation for us. 
* ‘i /~ 

Dr. F. H. MIL er, consulting surgeon 
to the New York Zodlogical Society and 
official Veterinarian to the Westminster 
Kennel Club, will conduct a department 
in Field and Fancy in the future. 

* ws * 

THE Ladies’ Kennel Association of 
Massachusetts will offer 18 specials at 
the Westminster Kennel Club Show in 
New York and 40 specials at the New 
England Kennel Club Show at Boston. 


* 
* * 


Tue American Kennel Club of New 
York City was recently incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State. 

* 
* * 


THE Jersey City Kennel Club is one 


‘of the latest applicants for membership 


in the American Kennel Club. 
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TuHeE Buffalo Kennel Club offer $10, 
$5 and $3 in all classes as prize money 
at their show to be held March 22, 23, 
24, 25. 

* 
~ ~ 

Dates for the Chicago Kennel Club 
show have been changed to March 10, 
It and 12, 1904. 


7 * 
TueE Toy Spaniel Club of America of- 
fer 16 specials at the W. K. C. show in 
New York. 


A CAPITAL PHOTOGRAPH. 





My! my! my! what an interesting fam- 
ily, to be sure. No wonder their moth- 
er, Mrs. Llewellyn Setter (called 
“Beauty” for short) is proud of them. 
“‘Now, children,”’ we fancy her saying, 
“chirp up bright and look your pretti- 
est, so that I can take a fine photo for 
Master to send to all his friends—some 
of whom will be shooting quail and chick- 
en over you next fall.” 








‘*Now, then, look your prettiest, children!”’ 


Photo by ALFRED H. QuiNN, Artesian, South Dakota. 





THE annual report of the American 
Fox Terrier Club shows a loss of 1 mem- 
ber by death in the past year and the ad- 
dition of four by election. Valuable spe- 
cial prizes are given by this association 
at all the principal dog shows. 

* 


nd os 
Tue Bull Terrier Breeders’ Associa- 
tion has been organized with Frank Dole 
of New Haven, Conn , as President. 


HERE AND THERE. 





It is expected that the Chicago Ken- 
nel Club show, to be held here next 
March, will be the largest ever held in 
the West. 


* * 
A NuMBER of old English sheep dogs 
will be brought over for exhibition at the 
New York show. 
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OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 
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“HOW WE GO DUCK SHOOTING IN MONTANA,” 
Amateur photo by E. F. Conrarr, Livingston, Montana. 
‘‘] ENCLOSE a photo, showing how we Our photo, “Waiting for Master,” 
go duck hunting in Montana. It is es- shows a well-trained retriever at his post 
pecially interesting, from the fact of its of duty—the water in evidence being 
having been taken in a driving snow- Red Rock Lake, near Monida, Mont. 
a “-K- — to = _ Master is only a short distance away— 
. oo oe acx—one or © being no doubt busy with the camera 
smartest and best dogs that ever lived— tt auie | te ti enti at oak 
is in his accustomed place and did fine a ps i k : on ‘ ue a 
work retrieving, in spite of his having | Chat the MeRCR apeces m the witer are 
seen nearly 10 years of active service. | "Ot blemishes, but are due to little 
hope, some day, to get a good snap-shot clumps of mud, weeds, etc., in the shal- 
of him when bringing in a bird.” low water near shore. 
{ 
ft 
~ 
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WAITING FOR MASTER. 





Amateur photo by Joan E. Davis, Butte, Montana. 
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C. P. Hussarp, the well-known Wes- 
tern dogman, ‘made us-an enjoyable vis- 
it week before last. Mr. Hubbard is 
well worth listening to on any topic his 
pen may incline to write about and his 
erudition in doggy matters is as sure as 
it is unostentatious ; moreover, “Hub” is 
a born optimist and a most cheery com- 
panion under any and all circumstances. 


* 
/” * 
WE don’t know just what Mr. Mertz’s 
little girl (for that is who it is, spite of all 

















“SPEAK, ROXIE! SPEAK!" 


Photo by R. H. Mertz, Livingston, Montana. 





the boyish toggery) is holding up for 
Roxie’s attention, but ’tis quite evident 
that Roxie’s interest is thoroughly 
aroused. As connoisseurs will see at a 
glance, Roxie is a thoroughbred Irish 
water spaniel, and her owner, Norval J. 
Malin, is deservedly proud of her. A 
more experienced duck dog never swam 
a slough, and, like all of her splendid 
race, she would rather hunt than eat. 
* ' * 

In England some of the most devoted 
kennel adherents are in favor of barring 
all black-listed persons from the leading 





“A wide field is here 
opened for serious consideration,’’ says 
the editor of the London Shooting Times, 
“as such action may place show mana- 
gers in a very unpleasant position. They 
are not likely to run the risks that might 
result from the carrying out of the regu- 


British shows. 


lation. The show is opened to the pub- 
lic and we were under the impression 
that no one can be denied admission ex- 
cept those who are intoxicated or sus- 
pected of criminal intentions; and to sug- 
gest that the man who offends the rules 
of the Kennel Club by overtrimming a 
dog, or giving a wrong date of birth, can 
be designated a rogue or vagabond is a 
serious matter. The rule applying to 
suspended persons as it stood before an- 
swered all purposes that are required. It 
was sufficient to debar the offender from 
either judging, exhibiting, showing an- 
other man’s dog in the ring or taking 
any part in the conduct of the show.” 


” 
* * 


OF course, all the world and his wife 
will attend the Westminster show, which 
opens in New York Feb. 10, continuing 
for 4 days. Only second in importance 
to the great Madison Square event, is 
the New England Kennel Club’s show, 
opening in Boston Feb. 22 and includ- 
ing in its list of judges such experts as 
Miss Whitney, Miss De Coppett, Harry 
W. Smith, Tyler Morse, W. H. Hanley, 
Dr. J. S. Howe, H. A. Belcher, A. J. 
Purinton, Jas. Mortimer, Jas. Watson, 
H. W. Lacy. Mr. Morse will place the 
bulldogs and Mr. Hanley will judge 
Boston terriers, while Mr. Belcher and 
Dr. Howe will judge the setter and 
pointer classes respectively. Beagles 
will be handled by Mr. Purinton and 
collies by Mr. Watson, with Mr. Lacy 
looking after bull-terriers and the vari- 
ous breeds of toy dogs. The old veter- 
an, James Mortimer, has quite a list of 
classes to pass judgment upon—a by no 
means easy task, even for a dogman of 
his attainments, and, altogether, the Bos- 
ton show of ’04 is sure to prove one of 
the most interesting exhibits of the year. 
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A QUESTION OF INTEREST. 





By count of years, it has not been 
long since artificial flying targets were 
first used in match shooting, or target 
practice of any sort indulged in with 
shotguns. When the riflemen of a neigh- 
borhood assembled for a competitive test 
of skill, either at turkeys or in “pool 
shooting” at a target—the entrance 
money in each round going to “the shot 
neardest centre’—the shotgun men 
would sometimes start a little match of 
their own on the side, the target com- 
monly being a square piece of paper 
pinned to a board and set up 30 or 40 
yds. away. The prize was awarded for 
the greatest number of shot in the paper ; 
hence it was, under the fairest conditions, 
a test of guns rather than of straight 
holding. However, it was a rare thing, 
indeed, for regular hunting loads to be 
used in these matches. A handful of 
shot would be lightly wadded on top of 
just enough powder to blow it to the 
target, and there were many and various 
ways employed to hold the shot in a 
clump and do away with scattering. 
Sfill, no remarkably close patterns were 
obtained, to the writer’s recollection. The 
last shoot of this sort that he can recall 
attending was held at a little town in 
Southern Illinois in 1874. Twelve guns, 
double and single, were in the match; 
the target was 4 inches square; the dis- 
tance 35 steps. ‘‘Regular loads’ were 
called for by the rules; but every one 
charged his gun as he pleased, on the sly. 
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The shot was oiled, waxed, tallowed, 
wrapped in paper and sewed up in can- 
vas bags, according to the idea of each 
individual shooter; but the best score 
made was 7 pellets in the 16 square 
inches. Almost any modern chokebore 
would equal this with an ordinary charge. 

The interest in trapshooting, as it is 
conducted today, may be wholly attrib- 
uted, in my estimation, to the fact that it 
is hedged in by rules which compel fair 
play. Professional and amateur meet on 
level footing, aside from the question of 
individual skill, which is born of natural 
aptitude and cultivated by incessant prac- 
tice. Cheap guns are practically as re- 
liable as those of higher price, and there 
is no room for trickery or sharp prac- 
tice. 

While on the subject of trapshooting, 
I would like to touch upon a subject 
which has doubtless occurred to the 
minds of many of your readers— namely : 
the futility of trying to record the mere 
news of the trap in the pages of a month- 
ly publication. The weeklies cover that 
field thoroughly, as they are expected to 
do. But it seems a bit like overdoing 
the business for a monthly, placed on the 
press the roth of December, to record a 
shoot which took place on the oth of 
November, and ask its readers to accept 
itas news. This would be all right in 


the case of an event of more than aver- 
age importance—such as the breaking 
of a world’s record; but, with so many 
men in the field capable of approximating 
a 100 per cent. gait, high scores have be- 
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come too common to arouse much com- 
ment. We know that they are being 
made right along and can name the men 
who make them, and had rather see the 
space assigned to the trap department de- 
voted to articles of technical interest. 
Maybe I am alone in this view of the 
matter, but I think not. 
Buffalo, N. Y. LeRoy Cunnincuam. 





A PUZZLING QUESTION. 





“Which do you think the better gun 
—the Ithaca or the Parker?” Such is 
the query sprung upon us by Charlie C. 
McKirahan of Argenta, Ills., and the fact 
that he asks is sufficient evidence that he 
has owned neither of the guns in ques- 
tion. The owners of Ithacas swear by 
the Ithaca, while those whose guns are 
from the famous Meriden factory talk 
“Parker” and nothing else. To ask 
which of the two makes is best, is very 
much like calling for a decision upon the 
respective toothsomeness of roast mal- 
lard and broiled antelope or the compar- 
ative beauty of marine or mountain scen- 
ery. We are always glad to supply in- 
formation when it is asked in all earnest- 
ness, and regret that in the present in- 
stance we must confess inability. Field 
and trapshooters agree that any and all 
of the standard American makes of shot- 
guns look well, wear well and shoot 
well. The higher the list price, the bet- 
ter the quality of barrel material, and, 
usually, of finish; but even the cheapest 
grades can be’ relied on to shoot all 
right if properly held, and to withstand 
many years of hard and constant service. 
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AS TO SMALL-BORE GUNS. 








I note with considerable interest that 
A. G. Holmes, of Green Bay, Wis., in the 
December Sports AFIELD invites a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of 16 and 
20-gauge guns as compared with 10 and 
12 gauges. I have shot a 16-gauge for 
years and am so pleased with its killing 
ability that I would not shoot a larger 


gauge gun. Then, too, I’m a little “gun 
shy” as the result of having a fellow 
sportsman fire a 10-gauge blunderbuss 
too close to my head some years ago. 
I am truly anxious to know the real 
merits of a 20 gauge gun for quail and 
duck shooting; because, if satisfied that 
it would be an effectual killer at 60 to 80 
yds. range, I would order a 20 guage just 
the minute I became satisfied that it pos- 
sessed such qualifications. I respectful- 
ly invite a liberal discussion of the 16 
and 20 gauge gun by all impartial, well- 
informed members of the Sports Afield 
Family. H. B. Daviss. 
Fairfield, Texas. 
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SOME NEW BULLETS. 








Much has been said and written for 
and against using cast or leaden alloy 
bullets in the modern quick twist rifles. 
The manufacturers of ammunition gen- 
erally instruct their patrons that they 
cannot be used. Of course, any one 
knows that if he is required to purchase 
a new cartridge every time he shoots, 
his sport must soon become expensive. 
Many who desire to economize and at 
the same time convert their high-power 
rifles into less dangerous weapons for 
short-range armory work and small- 
game shooting at distances of 200 yds. 
and under, will be interested in the new 
bullets here illustrated. They were de- 
signed by Mr. Barlow of the Ideal Mfg. 
Co., New Haven, Conn., and 
have proved to be wonderfully 
accurate. With bullet No. 308,- 
241 Lieut. Gannon of Co. C, 4th 
Infantry, New Jersey National 
: Guard, made 10 consecutiye 
is, Dullseyes at 200 yds. Creed- 

more target. This shooting 
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was done standing— off-hand—with reg- 
ular military sights. Later on, at the 
indoor range (80 yds.) he, in a standing 
position, off-hand, made 5 successive 
bullseyes. Afterwards, in the prone po- 
sition, he made 19 successive bullseyes, 
the other shot being a 4—scoring 99 
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out of a possible 100, which is believed 
to be the highest indoor score ever made 
with a military rifle (the .30-40 Krag- 
Jorgenson). There was no cleaning and 
no leading. 

The information relative to this won- 
derful shooting, Lieut. Gannon gives as 
follows: For the 300 yds. range, sights 
were elevated for 600 yds.; for the 80 
yds , the elevation was 415 yds.; shells 
used were U. M. C.; primers, U. M. C. 
No. 8%. For the 200 yds. the charge 
was 9 grs. of Laflin & Rand's ‘“Sharp- 
Shooter” powder, and for the 80 yds. 
eight grs. of the same powder. The 
bullet was cast from Hudson’s alloy. 
It was seated in shell with Ideal No. 3 
tool; the forward band, projecting be- 
yond the muzzle of the shell, not crimped 
but indented with Ideal shell indentor. 
This combination of bullet, powder, 
shells, primers, fire-arm and ‘man be- 
hind the gun” seems to show that shells 
may be reloaded advantageously with 
lead bullets and smokeless powders for 
use in modern quick twist rifles. 

J. H. Finnup, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
writes: ‘I am much interested in rifles 
and rifle shooting and would like to 
know who, besides the Winchester R. A. 
Co., make a 6 m-m rifle. I am told that 
there is one made by Blake, but haven’t 
his address, and I thought that some of 
Sports AFIELD’s readers might kindly 
be able to enlighten me on the subject. 
I want the address of any one making 
that calibre of gun.” 

Wu3ite in America the production ot 
repeating rifles for hunting purposes is 
greatly in excess of that of single shots, 
the contrary is the case in England. 
British sportsmen have taken kindly to 
the magazine arms produced in this 
country and Germany, and their own 
Lee—Metford and Lee-Enfield service 
rifles, or sporting models of these arms, 
are largely used in the Indian and Afri- 
can colonies; but by far the greater ma- 
jority prefer the single-shot or double- 
barrel weapon and depend upon the as- 
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sistance ot a gun-bearer to keep a second 
loaded rifle ever within reach in case of 
need. In consequence, British makers 
turn out single and double rifles almost 
exclusively, and until of late they have 
generally been of the tip-up action, the 
barrel lifting like that of a shotgun for 
loading or extracting the discharged 
shells. At present, however, the falling 
block action is gaining in favor, the 
breech mechanism being usually actuated 
by an under lever—something like the 
old Ballard, the Winchester single-shot 
or the later issues of the Stevens rifles. 
The systems, some of them, are admir- 
able— particularly that of the new Web- 
ley & Scott target rifle, which was spe- 
cially designed for match shooting, and 
won II out of 13 prizes in one of the 
principal events at Bisley last year. 

SoME 15 years ago two of our con- 
tributors, whose specialty is guns and 
shooting, started a joint discussion of the 
all-around gun—a subject which at the 
time appealed strongly to all hunters. 
The comparative high cost of arms in 
years agone made the ownership of more 
than one rifle or shotgun impracticable 
to the average sportsman. Perfectly 
adapted to all kinds of shooting no one 
weapon could possibly be, and the at- 
tempt to find a satisfactory makeshift 
was made by each individual gunner 
along lines which, according to his own 
ideas, promised best success. But very 
little is said nowadays of the all-around 
gun; it is no longer so ardently sought 
for, because there is no longer a rational 
incentive for the quest. Our supply of 
game has visibly decreased and protec- 
tive legislation has prescribed open sea- 
sons for each of the several species, so 
that a hunter can now quite accurately 
foresee the sort of shooting he will find 
and can choose his gun and ammunition 
accordingly. And he has the further ad- 
vantage that quite an armory of guns 
and 1ifles can be purchased today at the 
cost of one moderate priced weapon 20 
years ago. 


























